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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


b hg mystery as to the last resting place of Tecumseh was 
again drawn to public attention recently by the report that 
a skeleton brought to light on Walpole Island near Sarnia, Ontario, 
was that of the famous Indian leader. In 1910 considerable 
interest was aroused by the claim that a skeleton unearthed on 
St. Ann’s Island was that of Tecumseh. The Indians who 
obtained possession of it later refused to disclose what they had 
done with it. Drake, the first biographer of Tecumseh stated on 
the authority of the Draper manuscripts, now in the possession 
of the Wisconsin Historical Association, that Tecumseh had 
broken his thigh when buffalo hunting as a young man, but no 
special examination was made to determine whether the skeleton 
showed evidence of such an injury. Mr. Norman S. Gurd of 
Sarnia gave particulars with regard to the incident of 1910 in his 
biography of Tecumseh published in 1912, and to him the REVIEW 
is indebted for the following brief statement: 

The Grand General Council of Indians of Ontario at a meeting 
held at the Sarnia Reserve on February 25, 1931, by a bare 
majority declared the bones in the possession of the Walpole Island 
Soldiers’ Club to be those of Tecumseh. The facts submitted to 
the council show that Chief Shawano, who was second-in-command 
of the Indians at the battle of Moraviantown, had removed the 
bones from the battlefield to St. Ann’s Island about the year 1864. 
Chief Shawano made the statement to his friends and relatives 
that the remains were those of Tecumseh and during his life-time 
kept a Union Jack flying over the grave and made medicine on the 
spot. At his death, he was buried seven feet west of the Tecumseh 
grave in pursuance of directions which he had given. 

Richardson’s War of 1812, Casselman’s edition, contains a 
portrait of Chief Shawano and a cut of his Detroit medal. 
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Tecumseh and Richardson, edited by Dr. A. H. U. Colquhoun, 
gives a description by Richardson of Chief Shawano in 1848 as he 
saw him at Walpole Island and contains a signed statement of 
Shawano relating to the facts of Tecumseh’s death. 

The skeleton brought to light recently shows no trace of a 
fracture of the leg, but the Indians of Walpole Island have made 
out a case sufficient to warrant an investigation by the Historical 
Sites and Monuments Commission and this investigation should 
take place at once as evidence available becomes less from year 
to year. 


The annual Report of the Public Archives for 1930 contains, as 
usual, an interesting list of accessions, as well as information with 
regard to the work being done by the various departments. The 
bulk of the volume is, however, taken up by the calendar of state 
papers addressed by the secretaries of state for the colonies to 
the governors of Lower Canada from 1787 to 1841 (Series G of the 
Public Archives). This is the complement of Series Q, which 
comprises the same class of correspondence addressed by the 
governors to the colonial office. The published calendars of 
Series Q have been for many years of the utmost value to students 
of Canadian history. The counterpart, the beginning of which 
is now published, will meet a long-felt need. 


The third Anglo-American Historical Conference will take 
place on July 13-18 at the Institute of Historical Research in 
London, England. A number of topics in medieval and modern 
history will be discussed. Of special interest to Canadian his- 
torians will be the session on British colonial history, the chairman 
of which is Dr. H. P. Biggar, representative of the Canadian 
Archives in England. 

In the Montreal Daily Star of January 10, 1931 (p. 17), there 
are printed several extracts from letters sent by Lord Elgin to 
his mother between 1848 and 1853. The letters, hitherto un- 
published, were found amongst the papers in the deanery at 
Windsor Castle, and were contributed exclusively to the Star by 
Mr. Hector Bolitho, collaborator with the dean of Windsor, upon 
Lord Elgin’s biography. The letters touch upon the political 
situation, the clergy reserves, and other matters. The following 
extract from a letter of July 3, 1851, referring to the crisis of 1849, 
is of special interest: 
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The great feature in that policy, the decision which called for 
firmness and foresight on my part, was the determination to abstain 
from severe measures of repression, during the violences at Montreal. 
When I adopted that resolution, I stood alone and subjected myself 
to all the imputations of cowardice, weakness, etc., etc. It is most 
difficult to bear. The Liberal and French Party . . . were indignant 
—feeling or imagining that if the tables had been turned, if they 
had placed themselves in the position in which the Montreal Tories 
then stood, resisting the law and threatening the life of the Governor, 
no such management would have been used ds regarded them... 
While this was going on in Canada, I was losing ground in England, 
for although the Government supported me most generously and 
nobly, my policy was not quite intelligible to them. 

You may ask this: “Why did you take this stand?”’ For two 
reasons—mainly. Firstly, because, apart from the disinclination 
to shed blood, which every man must feel, I could not but sympa- 
thize with some of the feeling.... Doubtless there were among 
them some who honestly believed that my course was ungrateful to 
loyal men. ... I saw that the great mass of the British population 
of Upper Canada was halting between two opinions. As politicians 
they were with me. They felt that I had taken the only proper 
and constitutional course. But their blood affinities drew them 
towards the other side, for it was looked upon as being in great 
measure a contest between British and French, in Lower Canada. 
Now I felt that if I had put down the disaffected by force, the blood 
affinities would very probably have carried the day against the 
Constitutional convictions, in as far as Upper Canada was con- 
cerned, and that as to Lower Canada, seeds of bitterness would 
have been sown which would bear fruit for generations. I deter- 
mined therefore that I would achieve a moral victory, or none. I 
refused to do anything which would give provocation. For months 
I did not even go into the town. 





The paper in this issue on the struggle over finance in Lower 
Canada has been written by Mr. D. G. Creighton of the University 
of Toronto. Mr. Alastair Watt of Montreal, has cleared up 
several points of interest in connection with the well-known case 
of Alexander McLeod. Mr. Donald C. Masters of Toronto, has 
suggested a new point of view regarding Hamilton Merritt. The 
contributors to the notes and documents section are Professor C. 
B. Sissons of Victoria College, Toronto; Mr. Stewart Wallace, 
librarian of the University of Toronto; and Professor Nelson V. 
Russell, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 








THE STRUGGLE FOR FINANCIAL CONTROL IN LOWER 
CANADA, 1818-1831 


I 


N 1818, for the first time in the history of Lower Canada, Sir 
John Sherbrooke called upon the legislature to vote the sums 
necessary for the ordinary annual expenditure of the province. 
The financial controversy, thus precipitated by the embarrassed 
and unwary executive, dominated Lower Canadian politics with 
its furious excesses for over a dozen years. Its pre-eminence was 
neither fortuitous nor unwarranted: its causes were as profound 
as its results. In the financial issue, two classes, two civilisations, 
two ages of economic and social development met and clashed. 
The last defenders of the French old régime and the early aggres- 
sive champions of the English industrial revolution collided 
inevitably in the financial issue and fought with all the unreasoning 
fury of complete misunderstanding. The petty disputes of 
Craig’s term, the use of such antiquated and cumbrous machinery 
as impeachment were forgotten in the fight for the control of the 
public purse. In the financial issue, the assembly, for the first 
time, discovered a great constitutional principle which, to a 
large extent, altered the character of its opposition and trans- 
formed an undignified racial animosity into a legitimate con- 
stitutional struggle. Over this question, the assembly petitioned, 
resolved, and fulminated until it had worked itself into a fury 
which not even the ultimate concessions of the imperial parliament 
could placate. Five governors and one lieutenant-governor— 
Sherbrooke, Richmond, Dalhousie, Burton, Kempt, and Aylmer— 
either failed signally to achieve a solution, or succeeded temporarily 
only because they were willing to abandon the extreme preten- 
sions of the colonial office. Finally, in 1831, the controversy 
was settled simply by being placed beyond the possibility of 
equitable settlement; for the imperial parliament, by its long- 
delayed but unavailing concession of 1831, had abandoned the 
strongest guarantee of that financial independence by which 
alone the executive could continue the struggle for an acceptable 
compromise. 
“I see no subject of quarrel that ought to be considered 
serious except the finance,’’ wrote Dalhousie soon after he had 
120 
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assumed office;! and time did not alter this conviction.2. Ad- 
mittedly, Dalhousie underestimated the profundity and com- 
plexity of the opposition which confronted him; and it was not 
merely ‘‘half-a-dozen seditious demagogues’’ who foiled his 
efforts. The animosity between the English and the French, 
between the rulers and the ruled, between those who enjoyed 
the profits of office and those who coveted them, had arisen long 
before Sherbrooke first attempted to enlist the support of the 
legislature in the financial difficulties of the executive. But, 
while the disagreement over the finances was not a primary cause 
of the struggle in Lower Canada, it was, on the other hand, an 
expression of a fundamental divergence in the attitudes of the 
French Canadians and their opponents. The French Canadians, a 
pastoral people dominated by professional groups, were in most 
essential respects Frenchmen of the ancien régime; the British, 
whether bureaucrats or commergants, were typical products of 
the age of the industrial revolution and of Jaisser-faire. The 
nineteenth-century English instinct for expansion, the urge for 
prosperity, the familiarity with vast commercial and financial 
projects collided violently with the inherent economic conserva- 
tism, the petty prudence, the unadventurous economy of the 
French. The financial issue could not create a conflict; but, 
inasmuch as it reflected strongly this basic social antagonism, it 
deepened the significance of the conflict which already existed. 
It gave, moreover, to this seemingly petty racial conflict, a 
greater constitutional importance and a more general interest. 
By its insistence upon the popular control of the public purse—a 
principle which three revolutions had already legitimized—the 
Lower Canadian opposition began to take up its unassuming 
but natural place in the contemporary liberal movement. The 
adhesion of Neilson, the support of the English radicals, the 
sympathies and concessions of the whigs were the gratifying 
results of this evolution. And the encouragement of these con- 
cessions, the stimulus of these new associations and influences, 
the consciousness of the historic importance and its cause spurred 
the assembly along to the final stage in its political evolution, the 
revolutionary proposals of the ’30’s. 

The financial issue, by its very nature, was fitted for this 


1The Public Archives of Canada, Dalhousie papers, 111, Dalhousie to Kempt, 
September 23, 1820. 

2The Public Archives of Canada, Series Q, vol. 168, pt. 2, Dalhousie to Bathurst, 
July 5, 1824. 
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important political rdle; it simply invited contention and it 
required no conscious effort on the part of the contestants to 
raise it to a first-class political issue. The struggle was, moreover, 
not merely easy to begin, but susceptible of indefinite prolonga- 
tion; and it was precisely the power which each party possessed 
to continue the conflict, to harass and annoy its opponent that 
roused such resentment and anger. Finally, the policy of both 
the executive and the assembly, the attitude which each side 
assumed to the question, appeared inconsistent, mischievous, 
and incomprehensible to the opposing party. Two different 
civilizations as well as two races were in conflict; peasants and 
lawyers faced capitalists and progressive statesmen; and the 
difference of aim and method was basic. The ease with which 
the issue arose, the strong incentive to attack it, the facility with 
which each party could prolong and embitter the struggle, and 
the susceptibility of each party’s platform to misunderstanding, 
misrepresentation, and abuse—these are, perhaps, the main, the 
general reasons which effectively prevented a settlement. 


II 


The real root of the problem is in the nature of the revenue 
of Lower Canada. The authority by which it was controlled 
was divided; and it was this fundamental division, this basic 
conflict which provided each party with a strong incentive to 
fight. In the collection and in the appropriation of the revenue, 
two powers—the imperial and the provincial—faced each other, 
both equipped with considerable, and jealously guarded, rights. 
There was no direct taxation; ‘“‘they pay no taxes’’, wrote Dal- 
housie, ‘for perhaps nearly the same reason that you can’t tak 
the breeks off a Hielandman.”’ With the exception of the Casual 
and Territorial Revenue and the profits of justice, the entire 
provincial revenue was supplied by the duties and licences collected 
under the authority of imperial and provincial revenue laws. In 
the control of these moneys, neither of the two combatants, 
executive and legislative, was vested with manifestly superior 
powers; and it is, therefore, a preliminary matter of some im- 
portance to determine with exactitude the extent of the financial 
strength of each party. Three divisions of the revenue naturally 
suggest themselves: (1) the Crown Revenue, composed of the 
Casual and Territorial Revenue, the profits of justice, and the 
moneys derived from imperial or provincial revenue Acts, ap- 
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propriated unconditionally by the terms of the Acts themselves 
to the service of the civil government of Lower Canada; (2) there 
was the revenue derived from provincial Acts and appropriated 
to definite and particular purposes by the terms of the Acts 
themselves; (3) there was the revenue derived from provincial 
Acts, which was unappropriated and at the disposal of the as- 
sembly. In its quarrel with the assembly, the executive could 
rely upon its unfettered right to appropriate the moneys of the 
first division as it pleased, and upon its equally legal power to 
appropriate the moneys of the second division to the indicated 
purposes. As for the assembly, its strength lay in its control 
over the growing mass of the unappropriated revenue. Neither 
side had complete power of the purse.! 

The Crown Revenues, the funds which could be spent at the 
discretion of the executive for the service of the civil government 
of the province, came from a variety of sources. These can be 
conveniently divided under the following heads: (1) Territorial 
and Casual; (2) proceeds from the duties and licences imposed by 
the Quebec Revenue Act, 14 Geo. III, c. 88; (3) the sum of £5000 
(stg.) derived from the proceeds of the provincial statutes of 
1795, 35 Geo. III, c. 8 and c. 9; (4) proceeds from the duties and 
licences imposed by the provincial Acts, 41 Geo. III, c. 13 and 
c. 14; and (5) fines, seizures, and forfeitures. Thus the prerogative 
of the crown, the imperial parliament, and the provincial legis- 
lature had combined to endow the provincial executive with 
financial power, which, far from remaining static, increased 
steadily with the prosperity of the colony. The Casual and 
Territorial Revenue, which historically was the first of the finan- 
cial resources of the executive, included the annual rents for the 
King’s Posts, the King’s Wharf, and the Forges of St. Maurice; 
and the proceeds of the casual feudal dues, droit de quint and 
lods et ventes. It formed a small but steady part of the financial 
resources of the crown; and, during the critical period of the 
controversy, its total profits rarely dropped below £3000, if 
they as rarely exceeded £6000. The fines, seizures, and for- 
feitures accounted for only a few hundred pounds of the Crown 
Revenue. The proceeds from the Quebec Revenue Act of 1774 
formed the largest single part of the total revenue at the disposal 
of the crown. It had imposed certain duties on imports of 
British and foreign brandy, rum, spirits, syrups, and molasses; 
and had required the proprietors of houses of ‘‘ public entertain- 

1Sce the table. 
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ment’’ to buy licences from the government.! The proceeds were 
to be applied “in the first place in making a more certain and 
adequate provision towards defraying the expences of the ad- 
ministration of justice and of the support of the civil government 
in the said Province” ;? and these proceeds, in most years, amounted 
to one-half to two-thirds of the total revenue at the disposal of 
the crown. The Colonial Tax Repeal Act prevented similar 
imperial legislation after 1778; and, in future, it was the newly 
created provincial legislature which alone could legally increase 
the sources of the financial power of the executive. 

The provincial legislature, in the first years of its existence, was 
humbly conscious of its duty and obligingly came to the rescue 
of the government. By the Acts of 1795 (35 Geo. III c. 8 and 
c. 9) the provincial parliament imposed new licences on ‘“‘ hawkers, 
peddlers and petty chapmen”’ and increased the licences imposed 
on persons keeping houses of public entertainment; it also increased 
substantially the duties on rum, brandy, spirits, and wine; and 
imposed new duties on coffee, tobacco, playing-cards, and salt.* 
Of the proceeds of these new duties and licences, £5000 (stg.) was 
to be paid ‘“‘towards further defraying the expenses of the Ad- 
ministration of Justice and of the support of the Civil Govern- 
ment in this Province’; and the residue was to be ‘‘reserved in 
the hands of the said Receiver-General, for the future disposition 
of the Legislature of this Province.’’ The executive, of course, 
did not profit from the increasing productivity of these duties 
and licences; but the £5000, though it decreased relatively in 
value, never became insignificant. Six years later, by the Acts 41 
Geo. III c. 18 and c. 14, the legislature imposed new licences on 
proprietors of billiard tables and new duties on the importation 
of tobacco and snuff; and, with apparently more generosity than 
before, appropriated the entire proceeds unconditionally ‘‘ towards 
further defraying the charges of the civil government of this 
Province.’’> For along time, the proceeds remained insignificant; 
but while the licences continued to be a negligible quantity, the 
duties increased rapidly in value in 1826, as Dalhousie noted with 
satisfaction. Here the contribution of the assembly to the 


'W. P. M. Kennedy, Statutes, treaties and documents of the Canadian constitution 
(Toronto, 1930), 140. 


2Jiid., 141. 

’Provincial statutes of Lower Canada, I, 157. 
‘In currency £5555. 11. 1. 

5Provincial statutes of Lower Canada, III, 72. 
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financial independence of the executive ceased. The time of the 
assembly’s callow and confiding youth was over and it soon 
learnt other ways. From then on, the imperial parliament could 
not, and the provincial legislature would not, supplement the 
sources of the Permanent Revenue of the crown.! 

The second division of the revenue of Lower Canada—revenue 
collected under authority of provincial statutes and appropriated 
to particular purposes by the terms of the Acts themselves—is 
the smallest and least important of the divisions. The Revenue 
Act of 1793, which was established to defray the expenses of the 
legislature, was described by Dalhousie as “‘dismally inadequate”’ 
for the purpose. The duties collected by virtue of the provincial 
Act, 45 Geo. III c. 12, were devoted to supporting the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence and the expenses of the Trinity House. The 
provincial Act 48 Geo. III c. 19 imposed duties the proceeds of 
which were to be used for the improvement of the inland naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence. The aid which these Acts gave the 
executive in the financial struggle was inconsiderable. The pro- 
vision for some few provincial establishments, such as the legis- 
lature and the Trinity House, was insufficient; and the great 
majority of civil servants under provincial appointments were 
left without specific provision. 

The third division of the revenue of Lower Canada was un- 
appropriated and at the disposal of the legislature. This division 
was not merely the largest of the three; its total, during the years 
of controversy, was usually twice, and sometimes three times, 
as much as the total of the Permanent Revenue. And while it is 
true that the Crown Revenue increased gradually, its growth 
could never be spectacular, and it could never quite keep pace 
with the growing needs of the province. Time was on the side 
of the assembly. The financial strength of the executive was 
a product of the past; that of the assembly of the present and 
the future. The prerogative of the crown and the right of the 
imperial parliament to tax the colonies had founded the financial 
independence of the executive; a colonial democracy, legislating 
on its own behalf, had created the rival strength of the assembly. 
Two opposing principles, two contrasted colonial policies lay 
implicit in the divisions of the revenue; and the very accounts 

‘For an analysis of the relative importance of the sources of the Crown Revenue, 
see the table. 


2Naturally the proceeds of the Permanent Revenue were applied first to defray 
the salaries of the civil servants under imperial appointments. 
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suggested conflict. 


II] 


The division of the revenue did not, however, merely provoke 
conflict; it provided each party with the financial resources to 
continue the dispute in a mistaken effort to impose its own un- 
diminished claims. The financial weakness of the government 
was sufficiently serious to suggest co-operation with the assembly, 
but not desperate enough to enforce capitulation to it. And, on 
the other hand, the financial strength of the assembly was great 
enough to create embarrassment and annoyance for the govern- 
ment, but not sufficient to procure its defeat. If the resources 
at the disposal of the government had been so small as to force 
it to compromise with the assembly, the issue might have been 
settled long before the definite refusal of 1831. But the crux of 
the matter is that the Permanent Revenue was always sufficiently 
large to relieve the executive of that most pressing incentive— 
stringent financial necessity. From the beginning Dalhousie 
was somewhat complacently conscious of the strength of his 
position. ‘‘Government’’, he wrote, ‘‘has the purse and Revenue 
in hand to pay its way’’;! and he pointed out that, in consequence, 
a successful attempt to make the executive submit to the legis- 
lature, though possible in Great Britain, was impossible in 
Canada.? Throughout the controversy, Dalhousie and his sub- 
ordinates kept stressing the fact that the Permanent Revenue was 
nearly equal to the charges laid upon it; and, in 1827, the governor 
wrote to Bathurst, not without a certain exultation, that the 
Permanent Revenue would fall only about £4000 short of the 
required total and that he would have no occasion to draw from 
the Military Chest.‘ 

The consciousness that its position was by no means des- 
perately insecure had grave results upon the policy of the govern- 
ment. The Permanent Revenue increased the confidence of the 
executive; it suggested a superior ‘‘take-it-or-leave-it”’ policy; it 
provided a convenient method of escape from the whole dismal 
controversy which governors not infrequently regarded as beneath 


'Dalhousie papers, 111, Dalhousie to Drinkwater, July 23, 1820. 

2Tbid., V, Dalhousie to Maclean, February 20, 1822. 

’Jbid., X, Dalhousie to Bathurst, February 15, 1825; and Q, vol. 176, pt. 1, Dal- 
housie to Bathurst, April 3, 1826. 

‘0, vol. 179, pts. 1-2, Dalhousie to Bathurst, April 20, 1827. 
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their dignity. There were actually two policies before the 
government: on the one hand, a policy of compromise or exchange 
with the assembly; on the other, the policy of increasing the 
Permanent Revenue by legislative amendments and economies. 
And of these policies, it was as easy for the executive to resort 
to the second as it was difficult for it to consent, on anything but 
its own terms, to the first. ‘‘...I1 submit’’, wrote Dalhousie as 
early as 1822, ‘‘ how far it is advisable to renew the discussion, or 
whether it is not more consistent with the dignity of H.M. govern- 
ment to signify that, as the offer made in 1810 has not been ful- 
filled, after twelve years of delay, it is necessary that it should 
now be dropped and another course pursued, by which the ex- 
penses of the government of the Province may be _ provided.’”! 
The other course, to which Dalhousie so naturally reverted, was 
to rely upon the Permanent Revenue, to increase its productive- 
ness in every possible way, and to effect economies in adminis- 
tration so as to husband the resources of the crown. The in- 
genuity expended in the attempt to increase the Permanent 
Revenue of the crown was almost as great as the statesmanship 
wasted in the effort to secure a reconciliation with the assembly. 
Colonial secretaries, governors, executive councillors, inspectors- 
general, and customs Officers, irritated by the unseemly pertinacity 
of the assembly, all took up this agreeable intellectual exercise. 
The Duke of Richmond frankly suggested that the two 
Provincial Revenue laws of 1819 should be disallowed and con- 
verted into imperial statutes;? but, when the cautious Bathurst 
admitted that the suggestion could not be made effective without 
‘virtually violating the pledge given by Parliament in 1778”, 
harassed officials were forced to investigate less heroic measures.’ 
There were many of these. Percival and Coltman, the customs 
officers, drew up, with Dalhousie’s approval, a memoir in which 
they suggested that the Quebec Revenue Act could be made much 
more productive if it could be disembarrassed of its amendments 
which granted abatements and drawbacks on the duties imposed.* 
As early as 1822, a committee of the executive council was set to 
investigate possible economies in the expenses charged upon the 


10, vol. 161, Dalhousie to Bathurst, June 10, 1822. In 1810 the assembly offered 
to assume the entire burden of providing for the civil list of the province. This offer 
was summarily refused by Sir James Craig. 

20), vol. 152, pt. 1, Richmond to Bathurst, May 18, 1819. 

30, vol. 155, pts. 1-2A, Bathurst to Dalhousie, September 11, 1820. 
4Q, vol. 161, Dalhousie to Bathurst, January 25, 1822 (enclosure). 
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Permanent Revenue.! The proposal that the estimated amount 
of the post-office revenue and of old imperial revenue laws, which 
was remitted to England, should be kept in Canada and used at 
the discretion of the executive, was a proposal voiced frequently 
by officials on both sides of the water.2. Dalhousie even turned, 
in his difficulties, to the Jesuit Estates: the expenses of manage- 
ment, under Ryland, came to about half the gross income; and 
Dalhousie proposed to transfer the management, for greater 
economy to the clerk of the terrars.2 There was also the Military 
Chest, into which Dalhousie, like all his predecessors, dipped 
frequently in an effort to stave off the final day of account.‘ 
And, finally, the vast and unused total of the unappropriated 
revenue offered a perpetual temptation which a conscientious 
governor like Dalhousie, sedulous in his care of government 
servants, could not always withstand. This facility and success 
in financial expedient increased both the confidence of the govern- 
ment and the exasperation of the assembly. By the employment 
of devices which in some cases were extra-legal and which in all 
cases were beyond the immediate control of the assembly, the 
executive delayed a reconsideration of its own policy and the 
preparation of a more acceptable proposal; and, on the other 
hand, the assembly became less inclined to listen to any future 
propositions, however conciliatory. 

The assembly, however, was powerful also. The analysis of 
the revenue in the preceding pages reveals the fact that, while 
the executive had control of a little less than one-third of the 
revenue, the remaining two-thirds and usually more was at the 
complete disposal of the legislature.» The assembly was not 
able to break the executive or to compel it to compromise; but it 
could indefinitely prolong the controversy by repeated refusals 
to vote supplies except on its own terms. To the unchanging 
demands of the government it could oppose an equally unaltered 
denial. And while it was possible for the executive to carry on 


10, vol. 161, Dalhousie to Bathurst, June 10, 1822 (enclosure). 
2See Dalhousie papers, X, Dalhousie to Bathurst, February 15, 1825; and Q, 
155, pts. 1-2A, Bathurst to Dalhousie, September 11, 1820. 
3Jbid., Dalhousie to Bathurst, February 16, 1825. 
40, vol. 180, Hill to Horton, December 7, 1827: the total amount borrowed from 
the Military Chest by Dalhousie from 1820 to 1827 is stated to have been over £114,000 
(stg.). 

5It was possible for the governor in times of stress to draw upon the unappropriated 
revenue. But he did so on his own responsibility and with the obligation of securing 
subsequently the approval of the assembly. 
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in the face of these refusals, its progress, at the best, was slow, 
embarrassed, and tortuous. It was difficult, even by the utmost 
economy and fertility in financial expedient, to provide for the 
civil servants; impossible to build for the prosperity and pro- 
gress of the country; and this to an executive only too conscious 
of the economic possibilities of the colony, was most exasperating. 
It was this ‘‘reckless disregard of the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments which must in consequence fall upon the Province’’ which 
especially embittered Dalhousie.! In 1821 he was still hopeful 
enough to argue that the refusal of the assembly might ‘‘ perhaps 
show the difference between an active efficient government and 
one that is palsied and powerless from the want of the authority 
usually entrusted to it.’ But this optimism faded slowly in 
the face of relentless opposition. ‘‘I see’’, he wrote bitterly, “the 
best interests of the Province under my care neglected—every 
measure of the Executive rejected—I find myself a cypher in the 
high station the duties of which are to guide, animate and en- 
courage in everything that can tend to promote the public good.’ 
When the assembly, in 1822, again refused his request for a 
permanent civil list, he was, he declared himself ‘‘heartily dis- 
gusted and sick of his honours’’: ‘“‘so much’, he wrote contemp- 
tuously, ‘for the wisdom of giving a British Constitution to men 
who can neither read nor write, and who are mulish enough to 
refuse and kick at those who ought to lead.’ By 1826 he was 
wearily convinced that it would be useless to introduce the 
government’s proposals again and that a new system was necessary 
to meet the refusals of the assembly; “... for I am convinced 
that another bill on that head will never pass in Canada, while 
Canadians rule in the Assembly.’’® The strength which each 
party possessed, the ability of each to irritate and embarrass the 
other had produced an intolerable stalemate; and both parties 
became angry over the futile and endlessly repeated motions of 
the game. 


IV 


Thus a conflict was possible from the beginning; and each 
side was in a position to persevere until the quarrel had become 


10, vol. 161, Dalhousie to Bathurst, January 25, 1822. 
2Dalhouste papers, 1V, Dalhousie to Kempt, March 13, 1821. 
3Jbid., V, Dalhousie to Cochran, June 17, 1822. 
‘Jbid., Dalhousie to Salton, May 5, 1822. 
‘Jbid., X, Memo for chief justice, June 23, 1826. 
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violent, bitter, irremediable. Moreover, the policies of the 
executive and the assembly—policies which were truculent from 
the consciousness of strength—irritated and alienated those who 
opposed them. On the one hand, there were the dilatoriness, the 
stubbornness, the sudden concessions, and the righteous superiority 
of the colonial office and the executive; on the other, there were 
the childish suspicion, the absence of public responsibility, and 
the mental rigidity of the members of the assembly. That the 
government should prefer expediency, sound administration, and 
economic progress to constitutional ‘‘right’’, was intolerable to 
the assembly. That the assembly should place the control of a 
few miserable thousands of pounds before its responsibilities to 
a growing and profitable country was incomprehensible to the 
executive. 

Scarcely any policy could have been more unfortunate than 
that official policy with regard to the financial question during 
the period 1818 to 1831. Basically, it was unsatisfactory; it was 
altered, only after years of delay, with unnecessary haste; and the 
unfortunate people who were supposed to carry it out were em- 
barrassed by a constant succession of unlucky incidents, scandals, 
and side-issues. The problem had not really been approached 
until 1817: the assembly’s offer of 1810, to assume entire financial 
responsibility, had been summarily rejected by Sir James Craig. 
For years before 1817, the government, incapable of carrying on 
the administration with the proceeds of the Permanent Revenue, 
had gone on borrowing, on authority, from the Army Chest, and 
with doubtful legality, from the unappropriated revenue. It 
was Sherbrooke’s despatch of March, 1817, revealing a debt of 
£120,000 already due to the provincial treasury and admitting 
a yearly deficit of £20,000, which first brought the problem before 
the colonial office.' Bathurst, who remained in power until 
1827, gave Sherbrooke the authority to request the assembly to 
vote the additional sums necessary for the civil list. But neither 
in 1817 nor at any later period did he propose the transference 
of the Permanent Revenue to the control of the legislature. It 
was Bathurst, therefore, who was primarily responsible for the 
original and fundamental mistake—the decision of the colonial 
office to request the financial assistance of the assembly and at 
the same time to maintain inviolate the Permanent Revenue of 
the crown. 





10, vol. 143, Sherbrooke to Bathurst, March 11, 1817. 
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This fact, that all the proposals presented by the executive 
during the early '20’s presuppose the indefinite continuance of 
the Permanent Revenue, is of vital importance. It was not a 
new civil list, but merely the deficiencies of an existing civil list 
for which the assembly was asked to provide. ‘‘The question 
is . . . with respect to the future’, wrote Sherbrooke in his despatch 
of March, 1817, ‘‘whether the annual deficiency created by the 
excess of the Permanent Expenditure over the Permanent Revenue 
appropriated to its discharge, shall in each year be made up from 
the Extraordinaries of the Army; or whether it will be advisable 
to submit to the Legislature at the commencement of each session 
(as is the practice in Nova Scotia and other Colonies) an estimate 
of the sums that will be required for the Civil List and to call 
them to make provision accordingly.” The assembly was not 
to be called upon ‘“‘to vote the sums necessary for the ordinary 
annual expenditure’ as Sherbrooke grandiloquently phrased it; 
it was to be asked only, according to Sherbrooke’s own suggestion, 
to vote the sums necessary for administration which the govern- 
ment was unable to pay out of its own jealously guarded fund. 
Bathurst regarded the right of the government to appropriate 
the proceeds of the Quebec Revenue Act as ‘“‘unquestionable”’ 
and his contention was, of course, supported by the law officers 
of the crown.2 Every one of Bathurst’s important despatches 
on the financial matter suggested, if it did not positively demand, 
the indefinite continuance of the Permanent Revenue.’ It was 
because Burton had not been sufficiently conscious of ‘the 
necessity of refusing all arrangements that went in any degree to 
compromise the integrity of the Revenue known by the name 
of the Permanent Revenue”’ that he was censured.‘ And after 
that unfortunate occurrence, Bathurst thought it necessary to 
repeat. his orders to Dalhousie in unmistakable terms.® It is 
true that, on occasion, Bathurst could reflect that the public 
assertion of the right to control the Permanent Revenue was 
‘desirable as affording the best means of coming to some adjust- 
ment for the establishment of a Permanent Civil List.’’® But 

\ Ibid. 

20, vol. 169, Law officers to Bathurst, November 13, 1824. 

’See especially the despatches of August 31, 1817; September 8, 1817; September 
11, 1820; September 13, 1821; June 4, 1825; June 9, 1826; and October 24, 1826. 


40, vol. 171, Bathurst to Burton, June 4, 1826; given in Kennedy, Statutes, treaties 
and documents, 249. 
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there is evidence to show that, in this connection, Bathurst re- 
garded the Permanent Revenue not as a source of possible con- 
cessions but as a guarantee of financial independence which would 
compel obedience. Only if Dalhousie should find it impossible 
‘‘to dispense with the services of the Assembly for a period long 
enough to make them sensible of your independence’”’ should he 
resort to concessions.!. And, since Bathurst never suggested the 
transference to the provincial legislature of the right to appropriate 
the Quebec Revenue Act (a transference which could only be 
effected by the imperial parliament), it is plain that the ‘‘con- 
cessions’’ could merely mean the abandonment by the executive 
of the provincial Revenue Acts by which money was permanently 
appropriated to the crown. And even then ‘‘a full equivalent 
of equal permanence’”’ must be provided.2. The fact is that the 
colonial office, during the greater part of the struggle, refused 
to admit that practically the only alternative to an insufficient 
Crown Revenue was a completely provincial civil list. By its 
request, the executive had revealed the financial weakness of the 
crown; but it had invited not financial co-operation based on 
mutual concessions, but financial assistance on its own terms. 
This was the policy of the ’20’s and there is no indication that 
the governors of the period disapproved of it in principle. Sher- 
brooke had secured his personal success on the basis of these 
instructions; and Richmond had been prepared to stand by them 
even more truculently than Bathurst desired. ‘The instructions 
of Lord Bathurst since 1820’’, wrote Dalhousie at the end of his 
governorship, ‘“‘have guided me throughout—I have steered my 
course by them and I can prove to demonstration that I have 
not varied one iota in my whole voyage.’’* ‘There is no evidence, 
even before he received instructions, that he desired to do so. 
The man who believed with Richmond that the assembly should 
have merely ‘‘a superintending watch over expenditure’, who 
announced that ‘‘the system to which the Duke of Richmond 
was leading’ was to be his guide,’ and who imagined, when he 
first took office and before he had received any instructions, that 
the financial question could be set at rest ‘‘by an intimation from 
H.M. government that the disposal of the revenues of the Crown 


10, vol. 155, 1-2A, Bathurst to Dalhousie, September 11, 1820. 
2Jbid. 

‘Dalhousie papers, X1V, Dalhousie to Kempt, June 16, 1827. 
4Q, vol. 155, pt. 2, Dalhousie to Bathurst, July 14, 1820. 
5Dalhousie papers, 111, Dalhousie to Bathurst, January 18, 1820. 
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and those of the Province were distinct’’, was obviously not the 
man to suggest a serious reconsideration of the financial policy 
of the colonial office! Time merely served to increase Dal- 
housie’s contempt for the members of the assembly, his distrust 
of their motives, his impatience with their demands. ‘Here I 
sincerely hope’’, he wrote in 1827 when he had prorogued the 
assembly after his refusal to recognize Papineau as speaker, “ will 
be an end of Parliament in this Province.’ Dalhousie was a 
man who had been rudely jolted out of his natural equanimity, 
tolerance, and instinct for wise government by a violent attack 
which he misunderstood and consequently misjudged and despised. 
It was not for him to propose alteration in Bathurst’s inflexible 
policy. And thus the realization of the basic defects of that 
policy was delayed until Dalhousie had departed for India and 
the tory government had fallen. The Canada Committee 
affirmed in 1828 ‘‘that the real interest of the Province would be 
best promoted by placing the receipt and expenditure of the 
whole public revenue under the superintendence and controul of 
the House of Assembly.’’* But, although Goderich first put 
forward the idea of an exchange in 1828 and Murray assured 
Kempt in 1829 that a final solution was in preparation, it was not 
until December, 1830, that Goderich forwarded the plan of the 
projected exchange. It had taken ten years for the colonial 
office to realize that its two policies of maintaining inviolate the 
Permanent Revenue of the crown and of securing an adequate 
provision for the civil service of the country, were really incom- 
patible. 

But it was not only the uncompromising inflexibility of the 
government’s policy that prejudiced the favourable issue of the 
question; it was also, to a certain extent, the varying and con- 
tradictory manner in which that policy was carried out. Five 
governors and one lieutenant-governor from 1818 to 1831 had a 
hand in the solution of the financial question; and their personal 
characteristics, their blunders, and even their very successes 
had an influence upon the development of the quarrel. The 
methods of presenting the estimates varied. There were 


1Tbid., Dalhousie to Kempt, September 23, 1820. 

2Tbid., X1V, Dalhousie to Kempt, November 22, 1827. 

‘Kennedy, Statutes, treaties and documents, 257. 

40, vol. 196A, Goderich to Aylmer, December 24, 1830. 

5The estimates for the years 1818-1831 are given in the appendices of the Journals 
of the house of assembly, XXVII-XL inclusive. 
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Dalhousie’s classification in two schedules, which intensely 
irritated the patriot party;! the Burton model of 1825, which 
was adopted by Kempt and Aylmer; and the arrogant estimate 
of 1827 which listed only those expenses ‘‘not otherwise specially 
provided for’ or “for which a further supply is required.’” 
Burton’s lapse was a particularly unfortunate interruption in a 
policy which, if increasingly rigid, had been consistently so up to 
that time. ‘I cannot fail’’, wrote Darling to Dalhousie, ‘‘to be 
alive to the effect which passing events may have on your Lord- 
ship’s future interests, or even comfort, And I shall therefore 
be most happy to find that in the Bed of Roses which Sir Francis 
has made for his short repose, he has not laid a pillow of thorns 
for your Lordship’s head.’ ‘‘Ground has been lost this session’”’, 
wrote Richardson, ‘that it will be difficult to regain—one con- 
cession begets another and finally a stand becomes impracti- 
cable.’’* Burton had revived a method possible only in the 
early stages of the controversy when the issues were ill-defined; 
and this revival made Dalhousie’s return to his stricter policy 
doubly irritating to the assembly. The assembly adroitly em- 
ployed the precedent of 1825 to substantiate its condemnation 
of the budgets of 1826 and 1827; and Sir James Kempt was 
driven to regard Burton’s as the ‘‘only possible method”’ for, he 
argued, ‘“‘the House of Assembly would not grant a supply in any 
other form than that which has been adopted.’® Thus, Kempt 
was compelled to accept and Murray in an embarrassed fashion 
to condone, a method which Bathurst had outspokenly con- 
demned in despatches which had been communicated to the 
assembly! And this strategical defeat robbed the final concessions 
of 1831 of much of their conciliatory value. To a certain extent 
also the very successes of the government prejudiced the happy 
termination of the issue; for, though these successes were excep- 
tional in character, they naturally encouraged the government 
to persevere. Sherbrooke’s victory in 1818 was due partly to the 
novelty of the request he made, partly to his personal popularity. 
And Dalhousie’s single success of 1823, which occurred when his 
principal opponents were in England, confirmed his mistaken 


\Viger termed the distinction ‘ridicule’ and “‘burlesque.’’ For Papineau’s equally 
contemptuous view see Neilson papers, 1V, Papineau to Neilson, November 29, 1823. 

2Journals of assembly, XXXVI, appendix H. 

’Dalhousie papers, X, Darling to Dalhousie, March 25, 1825. 

‘Jbid., Richardson to Dalhousie, April 9, 1825. 
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conviction that the opposition was the work of a few factious 
leaders in the assembly. ‘“‘It shews’’, he wrote optimistically, 
‘the weak and silly foundation of the disturbances in the As- 
sembly.””! 

There was another, and a very important, aspect of the 
government’s policy with regard to finance. The whole question 
of the grand total of the civil list, of the necessity of its various 
salaries and contingencies, and of the guarantees of efficient 
administration which should necessarily accompany the appro- 
priation of a large permanent sum, was a serious question to 
which the government could not always return a satisfactory 
and unembarrassed answer. The extent of the civil list was 
partly explained, as Kempt pointed out, by the fact that as there 
were no county assessments the salaries of local officers were 
charged on the civil list;? but that does not alter the fact that 
there were inflated salaries, sinecures, and offices held by absentees 
to which legitimate exception might be taken. And the instinctive 
French-Canadian distrust of what seemed the waste, the slackness, 
the exaggerated rewards of this alien political and economic 
system, was a factor not sufficiently considered by the govern- 
ment. The total of the civil list varied suddenly and unaccount- 
ably from year to year. At the very beginning of the struggle, in 
1818 and in 1821, the assembly petitioned against various sine- 
cures, absentee office-holders, and pensions, and it periodically 
returned to the charge.‘ Here officialdom was seemingly sym- 
pathetic. Dalhousie who realized that the absentees ‘were 
hated by the people’? and who wished ‘“‘to clear the wheels of 
government in this Province in order to give it more activity 
and to reduce expenses’’, agreed with some of the demands of 
the assembly.’ But, although Bathurst announced that he con- 
curred ‘“‘heartily’’ with the principles laid down by the assembly 
with regard to absentees and although he forced Burton to come 
to Canada, he was disinclined to take rapid action concerning 
the other complaints. It was not until the fall of Bathurst in 
1827 was followed by the reforming era of Huskisson, Murray, 

1Dalhousie papers, V1, Dalhousie to Sherbrooke, June 5, 1823. 

20, vol. 189, pt. 2, Kempt to Hay, November 30, 1829. 

’The estimates for 1819 were £15,000 larger than those for 1818. There were 
similar variations, though none quite so large, in the following years. 

‘Journals of assembly, XXVIII and XXX. 


5Dalhousie papers, XIII, Dalhousie’s diary, April 10, 1822; Q, vol. 157, pt. 1, 
Dalhousie to Bathurst, June 10, 1821. 
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and Goderich that the assembly’s grievances began to be taken 
seriously and that concessions were granted; there ensued a 
series of small reforms which culminated in the exclusion of all 
the judges, with the exception of the chief justice, from the legis- 
lative council.! But here again the action was really too late; 
and that sullen, popular distrust of the executive, a distrust 
which Sherbrooke described as ‘‘the great evil of the country and 
the most fruitful source of its dissensions’’, lived on.? 

Unfortunately this popular dislike of the executive, these 
doubts of its usefulness and efficiency were increased by subordi- 
nate controversies and scandals. There was, for example, the 
dispute concerning the percentages taken by the customs officers 
on duties raised under provincial Acts, even though these Acts 
gave no specific warrant for the percentages at all. This action 
of the customs officers, opposed by the executive as well as the 
assembly, offered unmistakable evidence of the inefficiency of 
divided imperial and provincial control and occasioned, as Kempt 
admitted, a great deal of discussion in the colony.’ It was over- 
shadowed only by Caldwell’s bankruptcy which involved one of 
the most important officers in the government and the enormous 
sum of over £96,000.4 In the eyes of the assembly, Caldwell’s 
defalcation was merely one more startling example of the chronic 
maladministration and wastefulness of the government. The 
incident certainly served to reveal the ease with which an im- 
portant official, subject to two different authorities, could escape 
on a kind of gentleman’s agreement from the control of both. 
Caldwell had been appointed by the crown, on the advice of the 
Treasury;> according to Dalhousie, the provincial executive was 
completely ignorant of his securities;* and yet the Treasury, 
though it acknowledged its controlling authority over all account- 
ants and debtors to the crown, admitted no responsibility to 
make good the sums taken from the unappropriated revenue 
without authority of the legislature.’ Caldwell’s property, which 
Dalhousie admitted ‘“‘would amount to nothing compared with 
the deficit’, was the only means by which the province could be 

10, vol. 196A, Goderich to Aylmer, December 1, 1830; Q, vol. 200A, Goderich to 
Aylmer, February 8, 1831. 

20, vol. 143, Sherbrooke to Bathurst, April 21, 1817. 

30, vol. 188, pt. 1, Kempt to Murray, April 18, 1829. 
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50, vol. 177, Hill to Wilmot Horton, October 30, 1826. 
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compensated. The proceeds of the sale were pitifully small; 
and the right to sell the only really valuable piece of property, 
the seigniory of Lauzun, which Caldwell’s son claimed to be 
entailed, was disputed in the courts for years. The province lost 
an enormous sum; and Dalhousie’s early optimistic conviction 
that the bankruptcy would allow him to speak more plainly to 
the assembly, that it would be ‘‘a leading step” in the attainment 
of his objective, was not justified by the event.’ Actually, the 
incident increased his financial embarrassment; and, since the 
question remained unsettled, it continued to afford ample oppor- 
tunity for attack. ‘‘The responsibility and accountability of 
public officers’’ was a theme to which the suspicious assembly 
periodically returned. And thus to the French Canadians, with 
their primitive shrewdness and native parsimony, the financial 
requests of the government, from the first novel and doubtful, 
became at last positively suspect. At no point had the govern- 
ment’s policy succeeded; and the definite defects and mistakes in 
its programme were not the only counts against the English bureau- 
cracy. It had failed to reconcile itself, to accommodate its point 
of view, to a community in which the conservative convictions 
and mores of the France of the old régime were cherished with all 
the intensity characteristic of a frontier community. 


V 


The attitude of the assembly served equally to embitter the 
quarrel. If the policy of the government had all the traditional 
defects of policies inspired and directed by Englishmen, the policy 
of the assembly had much of the rigidity of French political pro- 
grammes and much of the stubbornness natural in politically un- 
educated colonials. ‘“‘Only look at any French Parliament’, 
wrote Dalhousie, expressing the natural English reaction, ‘and 
you will see the gasconading impotence and fury of the Assembly 
in Lower Canada.’’® This seemingly rigid adherence to a few 
abstract principles, the disinclination to respond to concessions, 

10, vol. 166, pt. 3, Dalhousie to Bathurst, August 24, 1823. 

20, vol. 194, pt. 1, Kempt to Murray, May, 1830. 

3Dalhousie papers, VII, Dalhousie to Maclean, August 28, 1823. 

‘Journals of assembly, XX XVIII, Resolutions of December 6, 1828 (see Kennedy, 
Statutes, treaties and documents, 259); and Journals of assembly, XL, Resolutions of 
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III, 333). 
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this apparent inability to participate helpfully in a process of 
gradual evolution were characteristics so alien to the governing 
body as to be hateful to it. For the government, the question 
was above all a question of political expediency, of good ad- 
ministration; for the assembly, it was a question of principle, of 
constitutional right. 

The chief assertions of the assembly with regard to the financial 
problem were few; and they were stated with wearisome iteration 
in the petitions, addresses, and resolutions of the successive 
legislatures. In the first place, the assembly declared that it 
would make no appropriation until the whole of the revenue and 
expenditure of the colony was placed under its control. Its 
second contention was that supplies should be voted, not, as the 
executive required, for the life of the king or for a period of ten 
years, but annually only. And, in the third place, the assembly 
declared that supply should be voted, not in a lump sum to be 
expended at the discretion of the government, but in detail by 
chapters or items. 

The first of these contentions was probably the most important 
for it denied the claim of the executive to appropriate, at its own 
discretion, the Permanent Revenue of the crown. The assembly 
invoked the Colonial Tax Repeal Act in support of its view; but 
Bathurst, on the advice of the Treasury, had no difficulty in 
pointing out the obvious fact that the legislation of 1778 was 
prospective and not retroactive. “...the Statute of the 18th 
George III cap. 12’’, ran the characteristic rejoinder of the assem- 
bly, ‘‘has not conferred any new rights upon the inhabitants of 
the British Colonies, but is a Declaratory Act, the enactments 
whereof recognize and consecrate the Constitutional Maxim, that 
Colonies having a Representation, have an inalienable right not 
to be taxed without the consent of their Representatives, and 
that to the Legislature alone appertains the right of distributing all 
Monies levied in the Colony.’ The assembly was on much 
better ground when it contended that the claim of the executive 
to appropriate the Crown Revenue was ‘‘so much the more un- 
grounded, as in consideration of the acknowledged insufficiency 
of those Funds, the House of Assembly being called upon to 
supply additional considerable sums, indispensably necessary 
for covering the whole Expenses of the Civil Government and 
of the Administration of Justice, they have the right of annexing 

10, vol. 164, pts. 1-2A, Bathurst to Burton, November 23, 1824. 

*Journals of assembly, XX XV; also, Kennedy, Statutes, treaties and documents, 250. 
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to their grant such conditions and limitations as the Interest of 
the Country appears to them to require.’”"' The assembly also 
argued that Sherbrooke’s acceptance of the bill of supply in 1818 
meant that the offer of 1810 had been accepted ‘‘in its full ex- 
tent.’’? Frequently the assembly returned to the charge that the 
legislature was the best guardian of economy, that ‘‘the rapid and 
much too high increase of the salaries . . . demonstrates that any 
other control than that of the Representatives of the People... 
is insufficient for restraining the public expenditure within proper 
limits.’’> Finally, the assembly argued that the retention of the 
Permanent Revenue by the executive involved an unnecessary 
and invidious distinction in the expenses of administration, pro- 
vided a certain payment for some and left others in miserable 
insecurity. The reason that the patriot party accepted with 
such evident satisfaction the budgets of Burton, Kempt, and 
Aylmer was precisely because these budgets could be construed 
as an implied recognition of the assembly’s claim to control and 
appropriate the entire public revenue of the province. Kempt’s 
revival of the Burton formula, a revival intended to conciliate, 
merely confirmed the assembly’s belief in its own rights. Thus, 
when in February, 1831, Aylmer announced the abandonment of 
the Quebec Revenue Act, the special committee of the house 
contended that practically the whole of the revenue referred to 
in the governor’s communication had already been, in point of 
fact, at the disposal of the assembly.* The concession was not 
merely regarded as negligible by the assembly; the very claim 
of the right to concede was regarded as an affront. 

The second contention of the assembly was that supply should 
not be voted permanently, for the life of the king or for ten years, 
but annually. The civil list, as Goderich was apparently the first 
of the colonial secretaries to admit, was essentially a transaction; 
it was established by a grateful parliament in return for the 
surrender of the hereditary revenues of the crown. The 
colonial office, however, while it brought forward the example 
of British practice as an inducement, refused to consider its own 

‘Journals of assembly, XX XV. Kempt agreed with the assembly. See Q, vol. 187, 
pt. 1, Kempt to Murray, March 25, 1829. 


2Journals of assembly, XXXII, Report of special committee on the public accounts 
of the province. 

’Journals of assembly, XX XIII, Resolutions of March 2, 1824. 

‘bid. 

’Journals of assembly, XL, appendix A.A.A. 

6Q, vol. 197, pts. 1-2A, Goderich to Dalhousie, July 31, 1827. 
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obligation to hand over to the assembly the control of those 
revenues which in Lower Canada were roughly equivalent to the 
hereditary revenue in Great Britain. And this was, undoubtedly, 
the assembly’s chief objection to the establishment of a permanent 
civil list in Lower Canada. But there were other reasons which 
weighed heavily with the assembly. The resolutions, which were 
passed in January, 1822, after the refusal to vote a permanent 
civil list, endeavoured to establish the fact that the dissimilar 
conditions in Lower Canada and Great Britain, made the English 
example of little practical value... The patriot party, for 
example, attempted to show that whereas the civil list in Great 
Britain formed a relatively unimportant part of the total ex- 
penditure, ‘‘the expenses of the Civil Government of this Province 
amount nearly to the whole of the public expense of this Province.” 
Again the assembly, with its native distrust of the executive, 
urged that the division of powers, the independence of the judges, 
and the accountability of public servants, were firmly secured 
in Great Britain, but not in Canada. And finally, the assembly 
contended that both the revenue and expenditure of Lower 
Canada were in their nature ‘‘ variable’ and that these fluctuations 
made a permanent civil list a doubtful measure. To the members 
of the executive, trained in British practice, this last argument 
appeared particularly ludicrous. ‘‘What could be more un- 
statesmanlike’’, argued the solicitor-general of the province, 
‘“‘than to say: ‘It is true that there are some heads in the estimate, 
under which more is asked than we think necessary for those 
branches of the public service: but no matter, we have now a 
comparatively flourishing commerce, we can afford to be ex- 
travagant this year; but if our trade falls off, you must be cut 
down, not to the real wants of the Province, but according as our 
Constituents consume more or less rum.’”” 

The third claim made by the assembly was the right to appro- 
priate money, not in a lump sum at the request of the executive, 
but item by item. This claim was a natural consequence of the 
refusal to vote a permanent civil list. If the assembly was re- 
luctant to prolong for the life of the king the salaries of those it 
distrusted, it was only natural that it should demand the right 
to revise them annually. A lump sum voted annually on the 
estimates of the executive would no more achieve the purpose of 
the assembly than a permanent appropriation. From the first, 

‘Journals of assembly, XX XI, Resolutions of January 14, 1822. 

20, vol. 163, pt. 1, Opinion of Charles Marshall, April 13, 1822. 
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the assembly announced the pious intention of strictly supervising 
‘the overgrown bulk of the Civil List of the Province.’ In 
1819, it made reductions in the civil list presented by Richmond; 
in 1824, after the bankruptcy of Caldwell, it reduced all salaries, 
including that of the governor, by twenty-five per cent.; and in 
1825, to quote Richardson, the assembly persisted in ‘‘the ob- 
noxious mode of annual discussion and claim of alteration.’” 
Either the executive accepted the alterations or it forfeited the 
appropriation: there was no middle course. “...I have felt 
myself bound’’, wrote Kempt concerning the budgets of 1829 
and 1830, ‘‘in honour and good faith not only to keep the public 
expenditure if possible within the limits of the sum specified in 
the Bill, but also to adhere to what I understand to be the ex- 
pressed wishes of the Assembly in regard to the particular appli- 
cation of the money.’’* Goderich finally instructed Aylmer to 
abandon most of the items which had been contested in the two 
previous budgets.‘ Thus the assembly held to its contention 
with extreme tenacity. And the government, when it accepted 
the appropriation, was forced to accept the changes, although it 
realized perfectly well that this annual scrutiny established an 
indirect but implied control over the permanent as well as the 
unappropriated revenue. It was a device, argued Richardson, 
‘‘whereby the Assembly will substantially rule—the government 
become degraded and powerless—and the Legislative Council a 
useless encumbrance.’"® The interference, by a group of humble 
and uneducated men, in the remuneration which the officers of 
government considered the rightful recompense of their dis- 
tinguished services, was extremely exasperating to the bureau- 
crats of Lower Canada. ‘‘It may be further stated’’, wrote 
Caldwell in a tone of somewhat unctuous superiority, ‘‘that the 
great majority of the Assembly are composed of men of frugal 
habits, simple manners, and who, from being for the most part 
but little educated themselves, cannot be supposed to be able to 
appreciate that remuneration for eminent services which is at once an 
exciting cause and the merited reward of superior acquirements.’’® 

‘Journals of assembly, XXVIII, appendix L, Report of special committee on the 
estimates, March 27, 1819 (appendix L). 

*Dalhousie papers, X, Richardson to Dalhousie, April 9, 1825. 

30, vol. 190, pt. 1, Kempt to Murray, December 15, 1829. 

80, vol. 196A, Goderich to Aylmer, December 1, 1830. 

5Dalhousie papers, X, Richardson to Dalhousie, April 9, 1825. 


6Q, vol. 163, pt. 1, Observations on difficulties in Canada respecting the civil ‘ist, 
April 12, 1822. 
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To these three general principles the assembly stuck with 
relentless persistency during the whole of the struggle; Kempt 
noted that, while there were differences of opinion on local matters, 
the assembly was in complete unity on the question of finance. 
Only on two occasions, in 1818 and in 1823, did the patriot party 
consent to make appropriations in which these three principles 
were not at least implied; the appropriations of 1825, 1829, 1830, 
and 1831, as Bathurst recognized with anger and Goderich with 
regret, adroitly asserted or implied these cardinal claims. Neither 
coercion nor concession had any effect upon the members of the 
assembly; they would vote no money except on their own terms; 
and these uncompromising, ‘‘unprincipled’’ methods of warfare 
appalled the executive. It seemed to Kempt that the members 
of the assembly were determined ‘“‘to get, if possible, the whole 
power of government into their own hands.’ And, in the 
attainment of that object, Dalhousie believed that they were 
prepared to sacrifice every other consideration. The salaries of 
the obscure civil servants, the contingencies necessary for the 
ordinary administration of government, the improvements and 
public works necessary for the progress of the country, were all 
sacrificed by the assembly in an effort to force the government 
to yield. To a British executive such conduct was not “legiti- 
mate’’ opposition; it was perverse and malevolent obstruction. 
In the final analysis, it was impossible for the government ever 
to understand the Lower Canadian opposition; for, at bottom 
the two programmes were as different and as contradictory as 
the social and political heritages of the two races. 


Vi 


Public finance, in a new country where men and politics are 
largely influenced by material considerations, is the centre towards 
which the ideals and greeds characteristic of a new world are 
inevitably focussed. The right to control the government’s ex- 
penditure, the power to determine the amount and the character 
of the government’s assistance in the race for expansion and the 
rush for the spoils, is one of the richest and most coveted prizes 
of a new land. The struggle for these powers intensifies party 
warfare, as the possession of them helps to create party prestige 
or contribute to party disaster. In Lower Canada, however, the 


10, vol. 183, pt. 2, Kempt to Murray, December 27, 1828. 
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financial struggle has this additional and special significance: 
that, in distinction to similar financial rivalries in English-speaking 
Canada, it was not a quarrel between two ambitious groups who 
cherished the same dreams of prosperity and who accepted the 
same economic gospel. It was a contest between two classes, 
between two ages of economic and social development, between 
the France which the political revolution had destroyed and the 
England which the industrial revolution had created. A peasant 
and professional community, unambitious, parsimonious, and 
unmoved by the lush economic possibilities of a new land, was 
confronted by a governing class whose deepest instincts were 
towards improvement, expansion, and prosperity. Dalhousie, 
the embodiment of nineteenth-century energy and optimism, 
the man whose constant complaint was that he was “deprived of 
all power to set public improvement a-going’’,! was met by the 
sullen, inert opposition of men who accepted unquestioningly the 
purposes, pursuits, and habits of their forefathers. In the finan- 
cial issue these two settled and instinctive dispositions inevitably 
met and clashed. And the initial disagreement over first prin- 
ciples produced rival methods of attack and defence which 
scandalized and appalled those who were forced to combat them. 
At the bottom of the struggle was a difference of social heritage 
as fundamental as the differences of race, language, or creed. 


D. G. CREIGHTON 


‘Dalhousie papers, 1V, Dalhousie to Maclean, March 24, 1821. 
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HE case of Alexander McLeod, and the incident of the steam- 
boat Caroline out of which it arose, have been the subjects 
of a number of errors of fact and expressions of unwarranted 
opinion on the part of numerous writers. These errors and mis- 
statements, irritating and perplexing when encountered seriatim 
in a course of reading, are not devoid of humour when brought 
together. For example, the location of Navy Island, the scene 
of the Caroline’s operations and the national home of the short- 
lived Canadian republic, appears, if one consults a number of 
books, to be quite indeterminate. At least two writers place it 
on the American side of the international boundary line which 
threads the Niagara River,! many place it on the Canadian side, 
and one authority on international law has the line run through 
it.2 Navy, or ‘“‘Knavey”’ Island as the tories termed it, is and 
has been Canadian territory ever since the line was drawn in 
1783. This fact is not without real importance in any discussion 
of the case, for, had Navy Island been wholly or partly American 
territory in December, 1837, the British justification of their 
intervention on the grounds of self-defence would have been a 
great deal weaker than it was. 

On the American shore across from Navy Island was Fort 
Schlosser, the place near which the Caroline was moored on the 
night of her destruction. This name, Fort Schlosser, has proved 
tempting bait to historians who have not carefully consulted all 
the records. Eager to give heroic proportions to the Canadian 
enterprise of cutting out the Caroline, an imaginative historian 
writes: ‘‘The vessel lay moored for the night under the very guns 
of Ft. Schlosser, indeed the shadows of the fort enveloped the 
Caroline.”’* Sir Francis Bond Head, the lieutenant-governor of 


1W. E. Hall, International law, 6th edition (London, 1909), 265; A. P. Newton in 
Cambridge history of British foreign policy (Cambridge, 1922-23), II, 240. 

2A. S. Hershey, Essentials of international public law and organisation, revised 
edition (New York, 1927), 233. 

§See United States geological survey, 1901, ‘‘ Niagara and vicinity.”’ 

‘G. Bryce, History of the Canadian people (London, 1887), 391. The description of 
Fort Schlosser as an armed stronghold has had great vogue. See W. L. Grant, History 
of Canada (Toronto, 1922), 203; C. G. D. Roberts, History of Canada (Boston, 1897), 
300; J. C. Hopkins, Progress of Canada in the nineteenth century (Edinburgh, 1900), 255. 
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Upper Canada at the time, differs somewhat in his description of 
this stronghold. Referring to Fort Schlosser in an official despatch 
he said: ‘‘There is neither fort nor village there, but a single house 
occupied as a tavern.” 

The honour of leading this forlorn hope which cut the Caroline 
out from under the guns of a non-existent fort is awarded by one 
writer to “that ardent Loyalist Sir Allan McNab’? and by 
another to Alexander McLeod.* So far from being leaders, 
neither of these men was on the expedition. Allan McNab (he 
had not yet been knighted) confined his ardour to headquarters, 
whilst Alexander McLeod, much to his ultimate satisfaction, was 
at the time five or six miles distant from the scene of the raid. 
The actual leader was, of course, Commander Andrew Drew, R.N.! 

The date of the destruction of the Caroline and the resulting 
number of fatalities vary with almost every writer who treats 
the subject. The correct date is December 29, 1837: and only 
one man, Amos Durfee, an American citizen, was proved to have 
been killed in the affray.® 

Following contemporary American accounts, most writers 
describe the Caroline as having gone over the falls of Niagara. 
The average version is not unlike this: ‘‘They surprised the crew, 
took everybody off the ship, set it afire, and allowed it to drift into 
the rapids and then over the falls—a truly magnificent spectacle.’’® 
The Caroline unfortunately missed its opportunity of going down 
in history as “‘a truly magnificent spectacle’”’ by sinking a mile 
or two above the falls. Had this not happened, there was still 
a wooden bridge, connecting Goat Island with the mainland, 
low enough to have prevented the fatal plunge.’ 

Of the questions arising out of the incident of the Caroline, three 
of the most important find a variety of answers, or no answer at all, 


1Public Archives of Canada, Series G, vol. 246, Head to Fox, Jan. 8, 1838. 

2C. Wittke, History of Canada (New York, 1928), 119, 111. 

3C. G. Fenwick, International law (New York, 1924), 388. 

‘Public Archives of Canada, Series Q, vol. 251, p. 1. 

5“ The trial of Alexander McLeod”’ (Gould's stenographic reporter, 11, Washington, 
1841). 

°F. B. Tracy, The tercentenary history of Canada (Boston, 1909), III, 852. 

"See narrative of Richard Arnold quoted in J. C. Dent, The story of the Upper 
Canadian rebellion (Toronto, 1885), II, 214. Also Q, vol. 251, p. 1, C. S. Finlayson to 
Kingsmill, March 21, 1905. Both these men were survivors of the expedition against the 
Caroline and their accounts of the Caroline's fate are in perfect agreement. Arnold 


maintains that the steamer’s engine could be seen in the shallow water of the rapids for 
some years after the event. 
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in the textbooks. (1) When did Great Britain first assume re- 
sponsibility for what was alleged by the United States to have 
been an act of war against that country? It is evident that, until 
responsibility for the destruction of the Caroline was assumed 
by Great Britain, the participants in the expedition could have 
been regarded in no other light than that of Canadian civilians 
liable to arrest for murder whenever they crossed the frontier 
of the state of New York, instead of being, as doubtless they were, 
members of an armed force under governmental order and thus 
immune from prosecution as individuals. (2) In order to avoid 
the responsibility of allowing the McLeod case to drag the United 
States into a war with Great Britain, as it threatened to do, what 
amount and kind of influence did the federal government of the 
United States exert in the state of New York in the effort to obtain 
the release of McLeod after his arrest at Lewiston, N.Y., on a 
charge of murder and arson in connection with the incident of the 
Caroline? (3) Even if it be admitted that the courts of the state 
of New York were technically correct in trying McLeod for his share 
in the destruction of the Caroline, was he actually guilty of the 
main charge of murder, and also, as it was alleged, of boasting 
openly and publicly of his share in the event? These questions 
are here dealt with separately. 


I 


The question of Great Britain’s assumption of responsibility 
for the destruction of the Caroline is best introduced by a brief 
review of the diplomatic correspondence which took place on 
that subject between the governments of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

The Caroline was destroyed on December 29, 1837. On 
January 5 and 19, 1838, Forsyth, the American secretary of state, 
addressed notes to Fox, the British minister at Washington, 
asking for an explanation of this ‘‘outrage.’’ About the same 
time, Fox received full particulars of the occurrence from Sir 
Francis Bond Head, the lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada, 
who, in the course of a long narrative, stated that the destruction 
of the Caroline was a necessary measure of self-defence carried 
out by the military authorities of Upper Canada, and that it 
had his approbation. Head’s account of the incident was for- 
warded to Forsyth by Fox, along with a note in which he claimed 
that the piratical nature of the Caroline and the necessity of 
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acting in self-defence seemed to be sufficiently established. 
Forsyth, in return, asserted that the facts in his possession pre- 
cluded any such view of the case, and added that, as soon as 
additional evidence was collected, a demand for reparation would 
be made to her majesty’s government.! With this procedure 
Fox signified his compliance, on February 16, 1838. 

On May 22, 1838, following instructions from his government, 
Stevenson, the American minister at London, presented a formal 
demand for redress to the British government. In this note, 
Stevenson, after relating the American view of the case and 
branding the Caroline’s destruction as ‘“‘a breach of American 
sovereignty by the armed forces of another power’, asserted: 
“That outrage was planned and executed with the knowledge 
and approbation of the Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada.” 
Other similar phrases and several of the American affidavits 
enclosed in support of his contentions, indicate quite clearly that 
both Stevenson and his government considered the affair of the 
Caroline to be an act of public force for which her majesty’s 
government was answerable. Palmerston’s reply to this demand 
was a mere acknowledgement promising consideration.? 

Two months elapsed before a copy of Stevenson’s note was 
sent to the lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada by the colonial 
secretary, requesting additional information to enable the foreign 
office to reply. A draft of the intended reply is attached to this 
despatch, from which it is evident that her majesty’s govern- 
ment, while admitting the public nature of the act, justified its 
commission upon a variety of grounds and was determined to 
refuse redress. The information required to substantiate this 
refusal was forwarded to London without delay; but, as the 
American government did not press for an answer to its note, 
none was given, in the expectation, doubtless, that the matter 
would be allowed to drop. 

That it was not allowed to drop was the result of a series of 
arrests throughout 1838 of British subjects by the state of New York 
on charges of murder and arson arising out of the affair of the 
Caroline.* Thecolonial office at once requested the foreign secretary 


1G, vol. 246, Head to Fox, Jan. 8, 1838, vol. 88, p. 226, Fox to Forsyth, Feb. 6, 1838; 
vol. 227, Forsyth to Fox, Feb. 13, 1838. 

*Jbid., vol. 88, Stevenson to Palmerston, May 22, 1838; vol. 227, Palmerston to 
Stevenson, June 6, 1838. 

’Jbid., vol. 88, Glenelg to Arthur, Aug. 19, 1838. 

*Q, vol. 408, part 1, passim. 
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to protest to the American government against this prosecution 
of individuals for what the world knew was a public act for which 
Great Britain was willing and able to answer. Palmerston, in 
reply, enclosed a copy of instructions, dated November 6, 1838, 
which he said had been sent to Fox for communication to the 
American government.! These instructions state: ‘‘The attack 
upon the Caroline was the public act of persons in Her Majesty’s 
Service, and, according to the usages of nations, that proceeding 
can only be the subject of negotiations between the two govern- 
ments, and cannot be made the ground of proceedings against 
individuals.”’ As far as can be determined from subsequent 
correspondence between the two governments, these instructions 
were not communicated to the American government. Since 
the arrests complained of had come to nothing, Palmerston, if 
he could possibly avoid it, had no wish to reopen the original 
question of the American demand for redress for the attack on 
the Caroline—a question which Washington seemed to be for- 
getting. 

It was not being forgotten on the New York border. On 
November 12, 1840, Alexander McLeod was arrested at Lewiston, 
N.Y., as one of the raiding expedition, and charged with murder 
and arson. The news of his arrest was sent by the lieutenant- 
governor of Upper Canada to Fox in a despatch dated November 
24, 1840.2. Fox immediately addressed a note to Forsyth in 
which he, while denying that McLeod was on the expedition, 
demanded his prompt release, probably on the basis of the instruc- 
tion which he had received from Palmerston in 1838 and which 
has been already mentioned. That is, he avowed the attack upon 
the Caroline as a public act, and denied the right of the United 
States to proceed against individuals engaged in it. Forsyth 
countered by saying that, even if the federal government could 
release McLeod, it would make no attempt to do so. He added, 
that “if the destruction of the Caroline was a public act of 
persons in Her Majesty’s service . . . this fact has not been before 
communicated to the government of the United States by a 
person authorised to make the admission’, and hinted that a 
reply to the American demand for redress was long overdue.® 


1Jbid., vol. 251, interdepartmental communications, Glenelg to Palmerston, 
Oct. 24, 1838; p. 227, Palmerston to Glenelg, Nov. 8, 1838. 

2G, vol. 108, Arthur to Fox, Nov. 24, 1840. 

3Webster, Works, 7th edition (Boston, 1853), V, 121, Forsyth to Fox, Dec. 26, 1840. 
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Fox had, meanwhile, on December 24, 1840, reported McLeod's 
arrest to the foreign office, giving the substance of his protest to 
the American government. Palmerston, in reply, approved the 
course adopted by Fox, ordered him to make a further demand 
for McLeod’s release, and, in a supplementary despatch of the 
same date, instructed him to leave Washington in the event of 
McLeod’s execution. Webster, who had replaced Forsyth as 
secretary of state on March 4, 1841, received this formal demand 
in a note from Fox dated March 12, 1841. He at once adopted 
the British view of the case, contending that, whatever had been 
the situation previously, Britain had now positively assumed 
responsibility for the attack on the Caroline, and that, conse- 
quently, McLeod could not rightly be tried by American courts. 
While steps would be taken to procure his release, Webster declared 
that the United States would press its original claim for redress.* 

Great Britain's answer to this claim, which had been presented 
on May 22, 1838, was not forthcoming till August 27, 1841, 
making a delay of three years and three months. Palmerston, in 
his official reply addressed to Stevenson, justified the attack upon 
the Caroline to his own satisfaction, refused to comply with the 
demand for redress, and intimated ‘“‘that the government of the 
United States was perfectly aware even before Mr. Stevenson’s 
note on May 22, 1838, was written that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment considered the destruction of the Caroline as a justifiable 
act of self-defence properly done by the British authorities for 
the protection of British subjects.’’ He implied that it was a 
conviction of the justice of this view which had prevented the 
government of the United States from pressing its claim.* Steven- 
son naturally took decided objection to this imputation, and the 
cross-fire of notes which followed resulted in his referring the ques- 
tion back to Washington. There it was finally smoothed over by 
Lord Ashburton and Daniel Webster, when, as part of a general 
settlement of Anglo-American difficulties, Ashburton admitted 
that it was regrettable “that some explanation and apology for 
this occurrence had not immediately been made’’.‘ 


1G, vol. 108, Fox to Palmerston, Dec. 27, 1840; p. 98, Palmerston to Fox, Feb. 9, 
1841. 

*Webster, Works, VI, 250. 

*G, vol. 110, p. 375, Palmerston to Stevenson, Aug. 27, 1841. 

‘Webster, Works, VI, 294, Ashburton to Webster, July 28, 1842. Lord Ashburton 
was sent as English commissioner to the United States by Sir Robert Peel’s ministry 
which took office, Sept. 3, 1841. By this change Aberdeen replaced Palmerston as 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
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Throughout the correspondence described above two distinct 
subjects are treated. One is the demand on Great Britain by the 
United States for redress following an alleged violation of its 
territory. This redress, after long delay, was first refused by 
Palmerston, and then virtually conceded by Aberdeen through 
the mediation of Ashburton. The other subject is a dispute as 
to Great Britain’s responsibility for the attack on the Caroline; 
that is, as to whether it was a private or a public act. At first 
sight, the reason for such a dispute is not very evident, since 
everyone in any way connected with the case knew that the 
attack was a public act. The American government gathered as 
much from Fox’s note enclosing Head’s narrative which has 
already been mentioned; the evidence collected by that govern- 
ment on its own account from American citizens repeated the 
authorized nature of the act; and the very language employed by 
Stevenson in his note of May 22, 1838 (also mentioned above), 
betrayed a similar recognition. Indeed, the fact alone that the 
government of the United States was formally demanding redress 
from the British government showed where the responsibility was 
being laid, and ordinarily should have prevented proceedings 
against individual British subjects until Great Britain had dis- 
avowed the act. 

Her majesty’s government, however, could not evade responsi- 
bility for the destruction of the Caroline had it so desired. An 
act performed by the loyal Canadian militia in quelling a rebellion 
against the crown, an act, moreover, expressly and publicly ap- 
plauded by the representative of the crown in Upper Canada and 
by the legislature of that province, simply could not be dis- 
avowed.! But although Great Britain did not, indeed could not, 
deny her responsibility for this act, the foreign secretary was in 
no haste to confirm officially what was to be inferred by his 
silence; and it seems that some blame should attach to Palmerston 
for not making the position of his government unmistakably 
clear long before McLeod was arrested. For, even if he did not 
consider that international courtesy entitled the American 
government to some explanation of the British action, at least 
he knew that British subjects were being prosecuted throughout 
1838 in New York courts for participation in the affair of the Caro- 


‘Journal of assembly of Upper Canada, 1837-38, 275, 220, 221, resolutions com- 
mending the action of the militia in destroying the Caroline, and voting sums of money 
to buy swords for presentation to Colonel McNab and Commander Drew for their part 
in it. 
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line, as if that had been a case of common murder and destruction of 
property. Had the instructions sent, as we have seen, to Fox 
on November 6, 1838, been communicated to the American 
government at that time, Forsyth would have had no pretext 
for shifting his ground when the demand for McLeod’s release 
was made in December, 1840. 

When this demand was made, Forsyth, it will be remembered, 
stated that if the destruction of the Caroline was a public act, 
that fact had never been officially communicated to his govern- 
ment. Strictly speaking, this statement was true, yet he and his 
government had all along been proceeding on the assumption 
that it was a public act. Forsyth’s real motive in taking ad- 
vantage of Palmerston’s dilatoriness was to strengthen, if possible, 
his refusal to take steps towards McLeod’s release. The Demo- 
crats had been defeated in the presidential elections of November, 
1840, Van Buren and his administration being, therefore, due 
to vacate office on March 4, 1841. During such an interval 
American executives are disinclined to make decisions in trouble- 
some questions which may be postponed for their successors’ 
attention. The British demand for McLeod’s release was a 
troublesome question, for Britain was now, at any rate, prepared 
to admit the public nature of the affair of the Caroline. If Van 
Buren’s cabinet accepted the British view, they would be denounced 
by the anti-British section of the electorate: if they refused, war 
with Great Britain was a prospect at which the trading and financial 
interests shuddered. The real difficulty, however, lay in the fact 
that McLeod had been arrested not by the United States but 
by the state of New York, and that, owing to the division of 
powers between the two authorities, the federal government 
could not bring such cases as McLeod's immediately under its own 
jurisdiction. The government of the United States was, therefore, 
placed in the anomalous position of seeing its international obliga- 
tions compromised by one of its constituent states. Any attempt 
to coerce the state of New York was, of course, repugnant to 
good ‘‘states rights’’ Democrats: besides, the governor of New 
York state, being personally opposed to Van Buren, could not be 
considered amenable to persuasion.’ It is, accordingly, little 
wonder that Forsyth and his colleagues seized any pretext, how- 
ever flimsy, for placing the incoming Whig administration in a 
dilemma from which it could not escape. 


1G, vol. 108, p. 103, Fox to Palmerston, Jan. 10, 1841. 
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A complete outline of Webster’s attempts to extricate the 
federal government from the dilemma described in the previous 
section has not heretofore been available. Before proceeding 
with that topic, however, it seems best to give some account of 
the judicial and unjudicial proceedings in the McLeod case 
previous to Webster’s connection with it. This will serve to fill 
a gap in the received versions by demonstrating the part played on 
McLeod’s behalf by the British authorities in Upper Canada. 

McLeod, as has been stated, was arrested at Lewiston, N.Y., 
on November 12, 1840, and, after an examination before a magis- 
trate, was lodged in gaol in Lockport. On November 19, 1840, he 
wrote to Harrison, civil secretary for Upper Canada, complaining 
of his detention and asking that action be taken towards obtaining 
his release! An interchange of letters took place, and when 
McLeod had forwarded copies of the evidence taken against him 
at the preliminary examination, this was laid before the attorney- 
general for Upper Canada for an opinion. This officer (then W. 
H. Draper, who later became premier of Canada) advised Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Arthur to assist McLeod in procuring counsel, 
witnesses, and bail if possible.? Arthur, after consultation with 
Fox at Washington, decided to adopt this advice, it being under- 
stood that bail, if obtained, would be forfeited.* McLeod on 
December 28, wrote Harrison to the effect that he would be ad- 
mitted to bail of $5,000 with two sureties for $2,500 each.* 
Draper then sent an agent to Lockport to engage counsel and to 
arrange for McLeod’s bail by inducing two American citizens to 
go surety for him on the security of the government of Upper 
Canada. The agent, Campbell, confirmed McLeod’s choice of 
counsel (Messrs. Gardner and Bradley of Lockport) but was 
unable to obtain sureties for his bail, and reported from Lockport: 
“The excitement is great and the sovereign people declare that 
in consequence of the insolence of Mr. Fox, McLeod shall not be 
bailed.’”> A second emissary succeeded where Campbell had 
failed. Armed with bonds from prominent Canadians of the 
Niagara district, he found two sureties with the aid of McLeod’s 


1Jbid., vol. 184a, McLeod to Harrison, Nov. 19, 1840. 
*Jbid., Draper to Harrison, Dec. 14, 1840. 

’Jbid.,vol. 227, Fox to Arthur, Jan. 3, 1841. 

‘Tbid., vol. 184a, McLeod to Harrison, Dec. 28, 1840. 
*7bid., Campbell to Draper, Jan. 21, 1841. 
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counsel. Only one citizen of Lockport was willing to incur the 
popular wrath by going surety for McLeod, the other being found 
in Rochester. When the necessary formalities had been com- 
pleted, Judge Bowen, who had admitted McLeod to bail, wrote 
out an order for the prisoner’s release; but, as it was late in the 
evening before the order reached the gaol, McLeod decided to 
remain there over-night. The news of his approaching liberation 
having become known, a large crowd gathered around the prison, 
and trained a twelve pounder against McLeod’s cell to prevent 
his escape. A mass meeting was then held in the court house, 
before which Judge Bowen and Mr. Brotherson, the surety from 
Lockport were forced to appear. The latter was coerced into sur- 
rendering his surety, and the meeting then prevailed upon Wells, 
the owner of the Caroline, to take out an action against McLeod 
for damages, bail for which was fixed at $7,000.11. McLeod was, 
therefore, obliged to remain in custody: and the attorney-general 
for Upper Canada continued to communicate with his counsel 
concerning lines of defence for the trial which had been set for 
April. 

This exhibition of mob rule at Lockport was severely con- 
demned by a large section of the American press, but no action 
was taken against the offenders. At the same time, one cannot 
help feeling that the attempt of the Upper-Canadian authorities 
to secure McLeod’s liberation in this way was singularly ill- 
advised, as it tended to confuse still further the issues in the 
case. Fox at Washington was demanding McLeod’s release by 
denying the right of any American court to try him, and that 
position could only be weakened by accepting bail which implied 
the validity of the court’s jurisdiction. 

The authorities of Upper Canada having failed in their at- 
tempts to free McLeod, it remains to be seen what success attend- 
ed Webster’s efforts in that direction. When Webster, in April, 
1841, accepted the British view that McLeod was not liable to 
arrest and trial in any American court for his alleged participation 
in the raid on the Caroline and promised to take steps to procure 
his release, he was careful to add that: ‘‘His discharge must be 
sought in a manner conformable to the principles of law and of 
proceedings of courts of judicature.’’? What this meant is ex- 
plained in a letter of instruction which Webster sent to Attorney- 


'The Albion (New York, Feb. 13, 1841) printed an open letter from McLeod's 
counsel detailing the events at Lockport.. 
"Webster, Works, VI, 252, Webster to Fox, April 24, 1841. 
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General Crittenden of the United States ordering him to go to 
New York. Crittenden is informed that, if the case were pending 
in a federal court, the president would enter a nolle prosequi 
immediately, but that the president cannot interfere in a state 
court. It is suggested that the governor of New York has this 
power. Crittenden is further advised to procure eminent counsel 
for McLeod, to furnish counsel with authenticated proof of the 
British government’s admission of responsibility, to suggest to 
them the desirability of transferring the venue of the trial from 
Lockport and the need of bringing the case before an American 
court in the event of an adverse verdict.! Fox, commenting on 
these instructions to Arthur, said he believed that Crittenden 
had been privately instructed to persuade the governor of New 
York, Seward, to enter a nolle prosequi.2, Indeed, a false report 
that Seward had exercised this power reached Washington, and 
Webster wrote him a private letter of thanks.2 This was prema- 
ture; the governor did not intend to risk his political prospects 
by such an act. 

Webster had another card to play. On April 24, 1841, he 
informed Fox that McLeod was being taken before the supreme 
court of New York on a writ of habeas corpus, and that evidence, 
furnished by the federal government, would be produced to show 
that Great Britain had assumed responsibility for the destruction 
of the Caroline, and that, consequently, the New York courts 
had no jurisdiction over the case. Webster assured Fox that this 
step would lead to a speedy release:' Fox was doubtful. His 
doubts were justified. On July 27, he reported to Palmerston 
that the supreme court of New York, despite the evidence adduced 
by the federal government as to Great Britain’s assumption of 
responsibility, maintained the right of the state of New York to 
try McLeod, and had remanded him to take his trial in the 
ordinary course of law. ‘This decision’’, he goes on to say, 
‘“‘has placed the Federal government in the embarrassing position 
of having its interpretation of international law contradicted by 
an inferior power. Webster does not disguise his embarrassment, 


1G, vol. 227, Webster to Crittenden, April 15, 1841. 

2Ibid., Fox to Arthur, April 20, 1841. 

3’Webster, Works, V, 134. 

‘In his letter of April 24 to Fox Webster said in part: ‘“‘The undersigned hardly 
needs to assure Mr. Fox that a tribunal so eminently distinguished for ability and 
learning as the Supreme Court of the State of New York may be safely relied upon for 
the just and impartial administration of the law in this as well as in other cases.” 
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but the Cabinet have not yet decided what course to pursue.” 
According to Fox, there was talk of sending a message to con- 
gress revealing the position of the administration and asking for 
power to set matters right: but he believed that the existence of 
a strong war party in the house of representatives might prevent 
this move.!. Palmerston’s reply of August 18, 1841, was con- 
ciliatory in tone, and expressed confidence in the intention and 
ability of the American government to redeem its promises.’ 
Webster thus found himself on the horns of the dilemma which 
Forsyth had doubtless foreseen. 

Some of Webster’s irresolution at this period was attributed 
by Fox to the fact that the new president, Tyler, who, as vice- 
president, had succeeded on the death of General Harrison, did 
not see eye to eye with his secretary of state in regard to the 
McLeod case. Tyler, of course, was not on the best of terms 
with any of his associates in the cabinet, and they all resigned save 
Webster, who remained, so says Fox, to prevent the risk of war 
with Britain.* That risk, however, could not have been so 
imminent as some have asserted. Webster, when pressed by 
Fox, acknowledged, on September 20, 1841, that the federal govern- 
ment had been contradicted by the New York decision; but he 
also affirmed that, in the event of a jury’s verdict of guilty, a 
writ of error might still bring the McLeod case under review by 
the supreme court of the United States. Webster also advised Fox 
that, since the habeas corpus proceedings had failed, it would be 
well for McLeod to stand his trial without delay as his chances 
for acquittal were good.‘ A few days later, Fox received a 
despatch from Lord Aberdeen, the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs in Peel’s new ministry. Aberdeen, repeating Palmerston’s 
instructions of February 9, 1841, ordered Fox to make an im- 
mediate report if McLeod were convicted, but to leave Washing- 
ton only in the event of his execution.’ It cannot truthfully be 
said that the issue of peace or war rested directly upon the out- 
come of the trial at Utica, N.Y., in October, 1841.6 On the 
American side, as we have seen, Webster seemed to be confident 


1G, vol. 227, Fox to Palmerston, April 28, 1841, and July 27, 1841. 

*Ibid., Palmerston to Fox, Aug. 18, 1841. 

’Jbid., Fox to Aberdeen, Sept. 23, 1841. 

‘Ibid., Webster to Fox, Sept. 20, 1841. 

‘Jbid., Aberdeen to Fox, Sept. 18, 1841. 

®Utica was the town in central New York to which the venue of the trial had been 
transferred from Lockport. 
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that a writ of error from an adverse verdict of the jury could take 
the case into federal courts and, even if Webster were mistaken in 
this belief, there was always the possibility of the governor of 
New York exercising his power of pardon to save McLeod in the 
event of his conviction. The reluctance of the British govern- 
ment to force the issue is seen in the fact that Fox was instructed 
to leave Washington only if McLeod were executed. Even if Fox 
left Washington, it was made quite clear to Sir Thomas Harvey, 
the admiral of the British North Atlantic fleet, and to the com- 
mander of the British forces in Canada, Sir R. Jackson, that no 
hostilities were to be commenced without definite instructions 
from home to that effect.’ 

Although there was really no danger of immediate war re- 
sulting from the decision of the New York jury, Fox reported an 
increasing uneasiness in Washington as the trial approached. 
According to him, the current opinion in the United States was 
that hostilities would commence directly he took his leave.2. The 
effect of this belief on President Tyler appears to have been very 
pronounced, if we are to judge from a report which Fox sent to 
Aberdeen detailing a conversation which he had had with Tyler 
on September 30, 1841. The president began the conversation 
by saying that he devoutly hoped to remain at peace with Great 
Britain, and continued: ‘‘We have done all that we legally could 
do to procure McLeod’s release and prevent his execution and 
we have failed.’’ After pleading the defects of the American 
constitution as a reason for foreign indulgence, he promised 
amendments to prevent a recurrence of similar difficulties. The 
president then said, in a very agitated manner, that, should 
McLeod be executed, he would refuse Fox a passport and con- 
strain him to remain in Washington until the British government 
had time to hear his arguments.* If Fox in this report was 
faithfully interpreting the state of official feeling at Washington, 
it shows that there was some doubt held as to the favourable 
outcome of the trial. Fox himself was apprehensive, maintaining 
that Webster’s assurance of being able to continue with the case 
to federal courts was not shared by all the prominent constitu- 
tional lawyers in Washington. It, therefore, seems that, although 
the issue of peace or war did not hang directly on the outcome of 


1G, vol. 402, Jackson to Stanley, Oct. 11, 1841. 
2Jbid., vol. 227, p. 603, Fox to Jackson, Oct. 25, 1841. 
’Jbid., p. 613, Fox to Aberdeen, Oct. 12, 1841. 
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McLeod’s trial at Utica, grave complications, possibly entailing 
war, might have resulted from his conviction. 

As the trial progressed, however, Fox became quite sanguine. 
On October 11, 1841, he wrote to Jackson, acting lieutenant- 
governor of Upper Canada: 


The case for the prosecution seems to have failed entirely through 
want of sufficient false evidence. The chief witnesses upon 
which the prosecution depended have at the last hour either taken 
fright or been kept out of the way by some private management 
between the Federal and New York Governments of which I may 
perhaps learn something further hereafter. 


The trial over and McLeod acquitted, Fox recurs to this theme 

in another letter to Jackson, saying: 
Both the President and Mr. Webster had told me that two or more 
witnesses, men whom the jury would probably believe, were pre- 
pared to swear they saw McLeod in the very act of shooting Durfee. 
... This the President and Mr. Webster told me was the evidence 
they were most afraid of. We shall now perhaps never know what 
became of this evidence, whether the men took fright themselves or 
whether they were kept out of the way purposely.’ 

Apart from these two vague surmises which Fox was not able 
to substantiate, there is nothing in the foregoing account to 
support the charges made in the senate that Webster ‘‘directly 
and palpably interfered with the course of justice in New York 
courts.”’ If anything is proven, it is the truth of President Tyler’s 
confession that the federal government had done all that it legally 
could do to procure McLeod’s release and to prevent his execution 
and that it had failed. Webster’s legitimate attempts to prevent 
McLeod’s trial and to secure his discharge undoubtedly had 
failed; whether he attempted to influence the decision when it 
was sub judice cannot be shown. The specific charge made in the 
senate that Webster appointed the American district attorney 
in New York to lead McLeod’s defence and paid him $5,000 for 
doing so, is entirely without foundation.2, Mr. Spencer was 
retained by McLeod’s other counsel, and all the expenses of the 
case, including Spencer’s fee, were paid out of the Military Chest 
of Upper Canada.° 


'Tbid., p. 596, Fox to Jackson, Oct. 11, 1841; p. 603, same to same, Oct. 25, 1841. 

*For charges made against Webster in the senate see his speech in defence of the 
Treaty of Washington (Webster, Works, V, 78). 

’Public Archives of Canada, Series C, vol. 615, pp. 248, 251, Stanley to Bagot, 
Aug. 2, 1842. 
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The development of the case may thus be summarized. The 
federal government, having acknowledged that McLeod could 
not properly be tried by American courts, and lacking the power 
to release him directly, took the following steps to attain that 
end. They tried to persuade the governor of New York state to 
drop proceedings against McLeod. When this move proved 
unavailing, they brought McLeod before the supreme court of 
the state of New York, hoping to secure his release by proving 
that, since Great Britain had assumed responsibility for the 
destruction of the Caroline, the courts of New York could have 
no cognizance of the case. This argument was rejected by the 
supreme court of New York, and McLeod was tried as a common 
felon. Webster did not succeed in extricating the federal govern- 
ment from the dilemma presented by the McLeod case. The 
federal government was rescued by the verdict of the jury in Utica 
which acquitted McLeod. 


III 


Mr. R. V. Harlow in his Growth of the United States has this to say 
of McLeod’s trial: ‘‘Webster was finally able to secure McLeod’s 
release, thanks to a fortunate though perhaps fictitious alibi.’”! 
This statement contains two errors. Webster, as we have seen, 
did not secure McLeod’s release; and McLeod’s alibi, as we hope 
to prove, was not at all fictitious. 

The jury which tried McLeod took twenty minutes to reach 
its verdict, and the wonder is that it took so long. The witnesses 
for the prosecution were not of a character or appearance to 
command respect for their testimony. Several were shown by the 
defending counsel to be members of Huriters’ Lodges, one was 
a professional witness, another was directly charged with perjury 
by the presiding judge, the prosecution had to disown two of 
them, and others were forced to admit personal animus against 
the prisoner. There is no need to recapitulate the evidence pro 
and con, for the report of the trial shows that McLeod’s alibi 
was well established and the prosecution so discredited that the 
jury had no difficulty in coming to a decision.? If any of the 


1R. V. Harlow, The growth of the United States (New York, 1925), 376. 

*Gould's stenographic reporter, 11. _McLeod’s alibi was to the effect that he left 
Chippewa about 7 p.m. on Dec. 29 and drove to Stamford (a village about six miles from 
Chippewa) in a waggon with a certain William Press. Arrived there, he spent the night 
with a family named Morison with whom he was intimate. The following morning, 
having heard the report of the Caroline’s destruction, he rode back to Chippewa, and, 
after meeting several people on the road, got there about 11 a.m. 
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witnesses for the prosecution were kept out of the way, as Fox 
suggests, no complaint was made at the trial. His other sugges- 
tion that they took fright is much more likely, for how could 
they, who claimed to have seen McLeod shooting Durfee, explain 
why they had not come forward with this damning evidence 
at the several previous judicial examinations which McLeod 
had undergone?! On the strength of the evidence produced in 
court, McLeod was innocent of the charge of participating in 
the attack upon the Caroline. 

The decision of the American jury is sustained by evidence, 
which, in the nature of things, they could not consider. An 
example of this sort of evidence is the confidential correspondence 
of the principal British authorities connected with the case. In 
all this official correspondence between the lieutenant-governor 
of Upper Canada and the British minister at Washington, and 
between these two and their superiors in London, there is not 
the slightest doubt expressed that McLeod was not on the expe- 
dition. The general tone is that of Arthur who writes to Fox: 
“‘T confidently believe he wa'’s not there.’” 

There were others who also strikingly expressed their belief 
that McLeod was not on the expedition. As soon as the news of 
his arrest was generally known on the Canadian side, a petition 
was drawn up in the Niagara district, signed by one hundred 
and twelve residents, including the sheriff and several justices of 
the peace, and forwarded, on November 21, 1840, to the lieutenant- 
governor of Upper Canada. The petitioners asked the govern- 
ment to intervene, saying that McLeod, “‘altho not a participant 
in the destruction of the Caroline, is now lying in the felons’ cell 
at Lockport.”” This petition, coming spontaneously from the 
substantial residents of a district in which McLeod was well 
known, and in which every detail of the episode of the Caroline 
must have been notorious, is of great value in refuting the charge 
of participation brought against McLeod.* 

In 1845, the whole question of McLeod’s conduct was in- 
vestigated by a select committee of the legislative assembly of 
Canada, appointed to report on a petition which McLeod had 


1These witnesses had five previous opportunities to testify, viz., before Niagara 
general sessions, Jan. 1838; before Judge Stevens, Erie county court, Feb. 2, 1838; 
before Justice William Bradner, Manchester, Sept. 24, 1840; before Justice J. Bell, 
Lockport, Nov. 14, 1840; and before Judge L. F. Bowen, Lockport, Dec. 19, 1840. 

2G, vol. 108, p. 37, Arthur to Fox, Jan. 12, 1841. 

3Ibid., vol. 184a. 
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presented to the house, praying some compensation for the 
injuries he had sustained in health, wealth, and reputation as a 
result of his imprisonment. The committee reported in favour 
of forwarding the petition to the crown with a strong recom- 
mendation for indulgence. The report, after dismissing the 
question of McLeod’s non-participation as too well known to 
require comment, continues: 


Your committee are of opinion that the said Alexander McLeod 
did not make any declaration of his having been engaged in the 
destruction of the Caroline; but that the said report was circulated 
by those who were disposed to sacrifice the said Alexander McLeod 
to those popular prejudices which at that time existed on the 
frontier.” 


A few statements are necessary to connect the disturbances on 
the border with the McLeod case. During the year following 
the suppression of the so-called Upper Canadian rebellion, several 
incursions of fugitive patriots and American sympathizers, armed 
in the United States, were made into Canada at Ogdensburg, 
Shorts Mills, Detroit, and elsewhere along the frontier. These 
expeditions, it is believed, were organized by secret societies 
called Hunters’ Lodges, which were to be found the length of 
the Upper-Canadian border. The year 1838 was for the United 
States one of extreme economic depression, and the Canadian 
refugees were able to find support among the unemployed and 
aggressive element around the waterways of New York and 
Michigan. This element in the population of the American border, 
whose general feeling was anti-British, had some organization 
in the Hunters’ Lodges, and looked forward to repeating in 
Canada what had been done in Texas. They had gone so far in 
October, 1838, as to elect officers for the future Canadian re- 
public. The slate of officers, as communicated by Arthur to 
General Brady in command of the American forces at Detroit, 
was: D. Smith of Cleveland, president; Colonel Williams of Ohio, 
vice-president; and Captain Appleby, former master of the 
Caroline, was to be admiral of Lake Erie!* The vigilance of the 


1It will be recalled that the reform government under the leadership of Baldwin- 
Lafontaine had resigned in 1844. It was replaced in the autumn of that year by a 
Tory government led by Draper and Viger. McLeod’s petition was presented in the 
first session of the new assembly, so that the leader of the government, W. H. Draper, 
and the speaker, Sir Allan McNab, had both been intimately acquainted with the case. 

2Parliamentary papers, 1844-45, IV, appendix ZZ. 

3G, vol. 246, Arthur to Brady, Oct. 26, 1838. 
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two governments, however, prevented these plans from reaching 
fruition, and the few incursions already mentioned were easily 
repelled by the British authorities. Of the prisoners taken some 
were executed, and most of the remainder were transported to 
Australia. 

These set-backs must have resulted in feelings of disappoint- 
ment and resentment being very general among the patriots and 
their American friends; and there were not wanting those who 
wished to avenge the death of their comrades as well as the loss 
of the Caroline. The attitude of one section of the press along the 
border is reflected by an editorial pronouncement of the Rochester 
Democrat upon the destruction of the Caroline, which reads: ‘‘In 
recording this horrid tragedy we dare not give utterance to our feel- 
ings: but we must say that if this outrage be not speedily avenged 
—not by simpering diplomacy—BUT BY BLOOD our national 
honor deserves the indignity it has received.’’! Representatives 
in congress of the states along the border also felt constrained to 
express their emotion in bloodthirsty language;? and for several 
years the anniversary of the Caroline’s destruction was commem- 
orated in Buffalo by a public meeting in which fiery resolutions 
were passed censuring the British government for hanging 
American citizens and the American government for its supine 
attitude.* 

Measures of a more practical nature were not omitted. At 
the general sessions of Niagara county, N.Y., held in January, 
1838, a bill for murder was returned against Colonel McNab, 
Angus [sic] McLeod, and ten others alleged to have taken part 
in the destruction of the Caroline.‘ No opportunity was neg- 
lected of bringing the alleged raiders to justice, as appears from 
a memorial addressed to the lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada 
by a number of seamen who had actually taken part in the expedi- 
tion against the Caroline, complaining that they were prevented 
from following their trade on the lakes through fear of arrest and 
persecution in American ports.®° Their fears were, as already 
intimated, well founded. In April, 1838, there began a series of 
arrests of Canadian citizens in New York state, charged with 


1Quoted in T. Saint Pierre, The Americans and Canada in 1837-38 (Montreal, 
1897), 32. 

2G, vol. 227, Fox to Arthur, Jan. 3, 1841. 

30, vol. 431, part 1, Buffalo Journal, Dec. 30, 1840. 

4G, vol. 88, p. 483. 

6Q, vol. 408, part i, p. 16, Arthur to Glenelg, Sept. 18, 1838. 
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murder and arson arising out of the destruction of the Caroline. 
In that month Francis Dawson was arrested at Youngstown, N.Y., 
jailed in Lockport, and released after three weeks’ detention.!. On 
August 22, 1838, John Christie was arrested in Buffalo and re- 
leased after proving an alibi.» On September 22, 1840, Alexander 
McLeod was arrested for the first time at Manchester, N.Y.; 
released by the magistrate through lack of evidence against him, 
he was re-arrested and hurried to Niagara to answer to the 
general indictment of January, 1838. Here McLeod was again 
released, since the name on the indictment was Angus, not 
Alexander, McLeod. The second arrest of McLeod, which led to 
all the trouble, took place on November 12, 1840.4 Even that 
did not end the series. In March, 1842, and again in April of 
the same year, J. L. Hogan was arrested on the same old charge 
at Lockport; but was later freed on a technicality. Considering 
this list of arrests, the question at once arises: why was McLeod 
singled out for special attention? 

McLeod himself sheds some light on this question in a memorial 
to Sir Charles Bagot and in ah open letter to Sir Allan McNab.5 
Briefly, he asserts that he was the victim not merely of public 
malice, as instanced above, but of private enmity as well. For 
one thing, it appears that McLeod was a great deal better known 
to the Americans than any of the others who were arrested, his 
position as deputy sheriff for Niagara, U.C., frequently taking 
him across the line on business. Equally well known were his 
‘‘anti-patriot”’ activities during, and after, the rebellion in Upper 
Canada. Apart from his services on the Canadian side, McLeod, 
on several occasions, acted gratuitously as an agent to collect 
information in the United States. On December 8, 1837, he 
claims to have been at Lewiston, N.Y., and to have learned of 
an intended invasion of Canada, which intelligence he reported 
to the lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada. On December 12, 
1837, he was in Buffalo reporting Mackenzie’s proceedings, and 
trying to persuade the mayor of that city to suppress them. At 


1G, vol. 246, Arthur to Fox, April 18, 1838. 

20, vol. 408, part 1, Arthur to Glenelg, Sept. 18, 1838. 

*Public Archives of Canada, pamphlet no. 1555, ‘“‘Letter from Alexander McLeod 
to Sir Allan Napier MacNab’”’, Jan. 4, 1845. 

4G, vol. 458, p. 264, Bagot to Stanley, April 19, 1842. It is perhaps significant 
that no further arrests of this nature took place after Ashburton had virtually apolo- 
gized for the incident of the Caroline, on July 28, 1842. 

‘Tbid., p. 296; McLeod to Bagot, May 2, 1842. Pamphlet no. 1555, McLeod to 
MacNab, Jan. 4, 1845. 
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Buffalo again, on December 24 of that year, McLeod, after 
gathering information concerning the movements of the Caroline, 
had to fly from a mob which considered him a spy. McLeod 
also states: ‘I frequently sent my brother Angus McLeod with 
a similar object {that of gathering news of the patriot activities] to 
Buffalo.”’ If McLeod’s account be true, it sufficiently explains 
the especial hostility manifested towards him by exiled patriots 
and their supporters in New York. It alsosuggests, by mentioning 
Angus McLeod, the possibility of mistaken identity leading some 
of the witnesses to swear against Alexander McLeod. Angus, it 
will be remembered, was the name which appeared on the indict- 
ment of the Niagara general sessions; and Philo Smith, one of 
the principal witnesses for the prosecution, admitted at McLeod’s 
trial that there was a striking family resemblance between the 
two brothers.!. Angus, according to Lieutenant-Governor Arthur, 
was on the expedition, and may well have been taken for his 
brother in the near darkness.? 

McLeod himself does not stress that possibility, but goes on 
to explain the causes of the private enmity which combined 
with public hostility to persecute him. This enmity arose out of 
the discharge of his duties as deputy sheriff. Without examination 
of the complicated details of the situation, it appears that McLeod, 
shortly after his first arrest of September 22, 1840, became the 
defendant in a suit brought against him by one Hezekiah Davis. 
Davis charged McLeod with having sold his, Davis’s, property 
in the execution of a writ taken out by Francis Hincks (later Sir 
Francis Hincks) and with having pocketed the proceeds after 
returning the writ marked ‘“‘nulla bona.’’ McLeod, who seems 
to have been entirely innocent of this charge, was on his way from 
Buffalo, whither he had gone to procure the chief witnesses for 
his defence, wher. he was arrested at the Frontier House at 
Lewiston, N.Y., on November 12, 1840. This inn was kept by 
J. C. Davis, a brother of Hezekiah Davis and an endorser of the 
note held by Francis Hincks. In short, McLeod claims that the 
Davis family and their lawyer, Boulton, took advantage of the 
resentment against him along the border to serve their own ends. 
This contention is borne out by the fact that J. C. Davis, his 
brother-in-law, Philo Smith, and his pot-boy, Charles Parke, 
appeared as witnesses against McLeod at all his subsequent 
examinations in New York state, although not one of them 


10, vol. 431, part 2, p. 468, see testimony given before Judge Bowen, Dec. 19, 1840. 
*See note 1, p. 163. 
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testified against him in September.! Further corroborative 
evidence is that Boulton, the lawyer, was later barred from the 
practice of law in Canada, and that McLeod won the civil suit 
he was prevented from attending. McLeod’s general reputation 
for honesty is vouched for in a certificate which he obtained from 
the magistrates of Niagara district, U.C., to support his petition 
to the legislative assembly.” 

This collection of evidence supporting the verdict of the 
jury in Utica, and providing plausible motives for attacks upon 
McLeod personally, makes it as nearly a certainty as anything 
can be that McLeod was not on the expedition which destroyed 
the Caroline. The last question to be considered is: did McLeod 
ever boast of having taken part in it, thus incriminating himself? 

In attempting to answer this question, one point may be 
disposed of at once: McLeod did not, at any time, boast in the 
United States about his connection with the episode of the Caroline. 
Not one of the many witnesses brought against him at his various 
examinations made that charge, as a scrutiny of the proceedings 
will disclose.* The allegation gained currency through its em- 
ployment by Webster in his speech in defence of the Treaty of 
Washington, and his rhetorical exaggeration has been repeated 
by historians ever since. So anxious was McLeod to refute this 
calumny that he procured sworn statements to the contrary 
from the American judges who examined him.‘ It is definitely 
untrue. 

All the witnesses who swore to having heard McLeod boasting 
placed the scene somewhere on the Canadian side of the line, in 
the vicinity of Chippewa. This fact enables a most damaging 
criticism to be levelled at the evidence, for over against it we 
must place the petition, already mentioned, which one hundred 
and twelve substantial citizens of the Niagara district, U.C., 
sent to the lieutenant-governor in November, 1840. This petition, 
which as evidente is preferable in its nature and respectability to 


1J. C. Davis, Philo Smith, and Charles Parke had previously lived in Canada. At 
the time of the Caroline’s destruction, Davis was the proprietor of an inn at Chippewa, 
U.C., at which McLeod stayed on the afternoon of Dec. 29, 1837, and in which he was 
alleged to have boasted on the morning of Dec. 30. 

2Printed in Parliamentary papers, 1844-45, IV, appendix ZZ. 

’The references in order of the dates are: Jan., 1838, G, vol. 88, p. 483; Feb. 2, 1838, 
Public Archives of Canada, Series S (Sundries Upper Canada); Sept. 24, 1840, Parlia- 
mentary papers, 1844-45, IV, appendix ZZ; Nov. 14, 1840, G, vol. 184a; Dec. 19, 1840, 
Q, vol. 431, part 2. 

‘Parliamentary papers, 1844-45, IV, appendix ZZ. 
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that of the witnesses for the prosecution, means that it had been 
generally known around the district in which McLeod was alleged 
to have boasted that he was not on the expedition. Surely a well- 
known figure like McLeod, the deputy sheriff of Niagara district, 
could not have been such a fool as to make boasts of the character 
alleged in such a neighbourhood! 

McLeod was first charged with having boasted by a witness 
examined on December 31, 1837, before an American official 
investigating the affair of the Caroline; but, at the same time, 
similar charges were being made against other Canadians who had 
no share in the expedition.!. Then, in the testimony placed before 
the Niagara general sessions which indicted Angus McLeod et al, 
this McLeod was said to have boasted by a witness who would 
not give his name. No allegation of boasting was made when 
McLeod was arrested in September, 1840: but in the inquiry two 
months later, a good number of witnesses was available to swear 
to his having boasted up and down the Niagara district over a 
period of two years. From a legal point of view this testimony 
was faulty. All the witnesses on this point remembered having 
seen and heard McLeod uttering his alleged boasts in company, 
but not one of them could recollect the name of one other person 
present by whom their testimony might be checked. There was 
also a very marked similarity in the words McLeod was said to 
have used in different places, and the witnesses recollected nothing 
in most cases but one sentence of McLeod’s discourse, and that 
the most damaging. The yarn told by one witness of having seen 
McLeod in the midst of his boastings, brandishing a bloody sword 
and an equally bloody pistol, ten days after the Caroline’s destruc- 
tion, would have taxed anyone’s credulity. The jury did not 
place much faith in this testimony: the counsel for the defence, 
in open court, branded it as deliberate perjury designed to secure 
McLeod's death, and thus precipitate a war between Great Britain 
and the United States.’ 

This opinion is concurred in by the magistrates of the Niagara 
district in that certificate to which reference has already been 
made. They say in part: 


... During Mr. McLeod’s imprisonment by the authorities of the 
United States on the pretence that he was one of the destroyers of 
the Caroline, we heard allegations against his character, namely 


1S (Sundries Upper Canada), deposition of Norman Barnum sworn to before 
N. K. Hall, Dec. 31, 1837. 


*Gould’s stenographic reporter, II. 
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that he was a defaulter to the government, had absconded from 
his creditors, and had vaingloriously boasted that he was one of the 
party which destroyed the Caroline; we believe these calumnies were 
without foundation, that they were spread by malicious individuals 
in order that such slanders might conduce to the conviction and 
execution of McLeod and consummate their ardent desire—a war 
between Great Britain and the United States. 


These sentiments were re-echoed by the select committee of the 
legislative assembly, also mentioned above, which considered 
McLeod’s petition for relief. 

The evidence adduced, while not conclusive, and drawn partly 
from ex parte sources, throws strong doubt upon the justice of 
condemning McLeod, after the fashion of so many books, as a 
vainglorious drunkard who brought himself and his country into 
serious trouble by boasting of deeds he never performed. 


ALASTAIR WATT 








W. H. MERRITT AND THE EXPANSION OF CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS 


ERRITT is usually regarded as a man of one interest, the 
Welland Canal. The Toronto Examiner, in 1846, referred 
to ‘“‘his usual hobby-horse—the canals’; Burwell, in a letter to 
Higginson, mentioned “his hobby-horse, the Welland Canal’, 
and Mr. Trotter in his book on federation introduces him as 
“William Hamilton Merritt of Welland Canal fame.’! As a 
matter of fact, Merritt’s ideas have been consistently misin- 
terpreted and his influence under-estimated. His entire career 
was based on a coherent and feasible system which was calcu- 
lated, by a programme of improved inland communications and 
a gradual removal of fiscal restrictions, to make Canada the 
avenue of trade between Great Britain and the western states. 
The ‘Merritt system’’ was never given a practical trial; but 
Merritt himself had a considerable influence upon the commercial 
policy of both the British and Canadian governments. In 1840, 
for instance, he persuaded Sydenham to urge upon Lord John 
Russell, a restricted local control of import duties. Merritt was 
largely instrumental in preparing the factors which combined to 
make possible the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 with the United 
States. Of particular significance is his connection with Lord 
Elgin; for three years after Elgin’s arrival in Canada, Merritt was 
in frequent communication with him and there is considerable 
evidence to prove that Elgin’s enthusiastic advocacy of reciprocity 
as a safety valve against annexation, was largely a result of 
Merritt’s influence. Merritt’s undoubted contribution in the 
sphere of Canadian trade has received but scant recognition. 
His policy with regard to railways, also, which came to be 
incorporated as an integral part of the Merritt system, has been 
curiously misunderstood. Among those prominent in public life 
during the first period of the construction of railways in Canada, 
Merritt is usually regarded as an uncompromising opponent of 
railways in general. There is ample evidence to prove that this 
view is without foundation. It is true that, previous to 1845, 
Merritt had shared a fairly general prejudice against the con- 


1R. G. Trotter, Canadian federation (Toronto, 1924), 18. 
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struction of railways, but he was quite open to conviction and 
kept abreast of the times. The year 1845 might conveniently be 
cited as the watershed between the eras of canals and railways; 
in that year Merritt was convinced that, since the inland water- 
ways were virtually completed, the time for the construction of 
railways was at hand. ‘‘I have never made any movement, as 
yet to forward the construction of railroads’, he wrote to Frederick 
Widder, “‘ because I thought the connection of our great waters the 
first and most beneficial object to attain—that [object is] secured 
and in my judgment, that is the moment to commence our rail- 
ways.””! 

Railway projects of the period might be divided into two 
main categories: (1) trunk lines extending the length of the 
province, from the Detroit border to Montreal and Quebec, 
whence they could be extended to the Maritime Provinces; 
(2) short connecting links between waterways, such as the Welland 
Railway. Merritt’s activities were largely confined to the 
second type. Nevertheless he was quite in favour of a trunk 
line, although he had very decided views as to the conditions 
under which it should be constructed. 

Nor did Merritt regard the railway as merely subsidiary to 
the canal, but as a potential means of overland transportation 
from the interior to the sea coast. His opinions were based on 
a sane view of the relation between transportation by land and 
transportation by water. The canals, he believed, would remain 
the logical means of transporting wheat and heavy produce 
because of their low freight charges; lighter and more valuable 
goods would, on the other hand, be carried by rail. This principle 
is laid down in the prospectus of the Port Dalhousie and Thorold 
Railway,? which was dominated by Merritt, and there is no 
reason to doubt that he applied it to railways in general. Both 
means of transit, he believed, were essential to the commercial 
prosperity of the country. ‘‘I still hope you will live to see the 
day”’, he wrote to Strachan in 1850, ‘“‘when we will have a system 
of railroads on the same relative scale as our Ship Canals, a six 
feet rail in place of four feet, eight inches, and if I see no good 
reason to change my present opinion I will bring the subject 
forward in a year or two.’’ 


1Public Archives of Canada, Merritt papers, I, Merritt to Widder, June 23, 1845. 

*Archives of Ontario, Merritt papers, package 19, Report of the Port Dalhousie and 
Thorold Railway, August 6, 1853. 

’Public Archives, Merritt papers, 1, Merritt to Strachan, April 9, 1850. 
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Merritt proposed to settle the dispute over the respective 
advantages of public and private ownership by a combination 
of the two systems: he was opposed to the construction of any 
line ‘‘wholly under the control of private companies.”! But he 
contended that, since railways ‘‘are essentially local, and partial 
in the advantages they confer’’,? the initiative in their construc- 
tion should be taken by individuals who were to subscribe all 
the capital and build half the road. Thus, he maintained, the 
province would be effectively guaranteed against the premature 
undertaking of railway ventures whilst the competition between 
companies would protect the public against excessive rates.‘ 
Assistance was to be given to private companies by the use of 
imperial credit. Merritt proposed that the government borrow 
only on the credit of the British government, lend to railway 
companies at six per cent., and create a sinking fund out of the 
gain in interest to safeguard the public against loss in the con- 
struction of the road and ultimately to aid in the liquidation of 
the debt. Possibly the policy of borrowing on the imperial 
credit was suggested by Joseph Howe with whom Merritt was in 
communication as early as 1841.5 

Like Howe, Merritt advocated the intercolonial project for 
the construction of which negotiations were carried on from 1850 
to 1852 between the provinces (Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia) and the British government. The line was to extend 
from Quebec (1) westward to the Detroit border and (2) eastward 
through the Maritime Provinces to Halifax. West of Quebec, 
he assured Elgin, the line would pay the interest on its cost. He 
favoured the eastern section both because it afforded a means 
of transporting Canadian produce to the maritime market and 
because it would foster Canadian federation. But he did not 
make the mistake of supposing that Canadian wheat would be 
carried by rail to Halifax for export overseas. It was unlikely, 
he said, that emigrants, merchandise, or flour would be transhipped 
at Halifax to or from Quebec during the season of navigation.® 


‘Public Archives, Correspondence of the governor-general's office, no. 5687, Merritt to 
Elgin, September 30, 1851, letter I in Merritt to Elgin, October 20, 1851. 

2Jbid., Merritt to Elgin, October 20, 1851, letter III. 

’Public Archives, Merritt papers, 1, Memorandum from Merritt to Baldwin, 
February 13, 1855. 

‘Merritt to Elgin, September 30, 1851. 

5]. P. Merritt, Biography of the Hon. W. H. Merritt, M.P. (St. Catharines, 1875), 
242, Howe to Merritt, October 7, 1841. 

*See the letters to Elgin of September 30, and October 20, 1851. 
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He realized that the function of the railway was to carry produce 
to the nearest seaport and there tranship it to ocean-going vessels. 
In this prediction, based on a sound view of the comparative 
functions of communication by rail and water, Merritt proved 
more discerning than many of the fathers of Confederation 
who prophesied that Canadian produce would be exported by 
the Intercolonial Railway. ‘It is as evident’’, said Cartier in 
1865, ‘‘as the sun shines at noon that when the Intercolonial 
Railway is built . . . the consequence will be that between Halifax 
and Liverpool there will be steamers almost daily leaving and 
arriving at the former— in fact it will be a ferry between Halifax 
and Liverpool.’ ‘‘Build the road’, added Macdonald, ‘‘and 
Halifax will soon become one of the great emporiums of the 
world. All the great resources of the West will come over the 
immense railways of Canada to the bosom of your harbour.’” 
Merritt’s support of the interprovincial project was, of course, 
subject to the condition that the road must be built on the imperial 
credit. John Kirk, in writing to him, refers to ‘‘your assertion 
that under no circumstances should the Grand Trunk Line of 
Railroad from Halifax . . . be constructed under the management 
of Government or the public revenue furthered by an increased 
tax.’’> The chief difference between his policy and that of 
Hincks was ‘“‘in substituting Imperial for provincial credit.’’ 
As late as November 8, 1852, he gave notice of a motion to accept 
the line proposed by Major Robinson in order to secure the 
pecuniary assistance of the British government.’ Hincks’s 
ascendancy in Canadian politics involved the adoption of a 
railway policy based on provincial credit, and although Merritt 
favoured a trunk line he could not support a policy which threat- 
ened to plunge the province into grave financial difficulties. 
With the collapse of interprovincial co-operation in 1852, 
Hincks organized the Grand Trunk Company to complete the 
Canadian section of the line, independently of the other pro- 
vinces. Merritt’s attitude towards this was governed by the 
same considerations which determined his views on the former 


‘Edward Whelan (comp.), The union of the British provinces (Charlottetown, 
1865), 26. 

2Tbid., 45, 46. 

’Archives of Ontario, Merritt papers, package 19, Kirk to Merritt, November 14, 
1851. 
‘Merritt to Elgin, October 20, 1851. 
5St. Catharines journal, November 11, 1852. 
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interprovincial project. On principle he favoured the line, since 
it was really the section west of Quebec which would, he had 
already declared, pay the interest on its cost. In a memorandum 
on the G.T.R. scheme, he asserted that emigrants and merchandise 
could be transported from Quebec to Chicago in ten days.! Section 
13 of his report of 1858 on trade and commerce stated that passen- 
gers could reach Chicago from Liverpool by the G.T.R. via 
Quebec in twelve days.2. But he was extremely critical of the 
management of the Grand Trunk. ‘“‘If we review the past 
transactions of the company”, he asserted, “‘ we find one continued 
series of blunders from first to last.’’® Merritt was in favour 
of a closer governmental supervision of the company and on March 
5, 1855, gave notice of motion for an amendment to the G.T.R. 
bill, providing for an annual detailed report which should be 
tabulated for the convenience of the legislature.4 The resolutions 
failed in committee; consequently Merritt opposed the bill 
which was reported, providing for an additional subsidy to the 
railway. 

Merritt, then, had a constructive railway policy in that he 
understood the possibilities of a through line from Chicago and 
Detroit to tidewater. His advocacy of projects more local in 
scope is quite reconcilable with this policy. The Niagara and 
Detroit project was a perfectly legitimate attempt to divert 
through Canada trade which would otherwise be transported by 
American railways south of Lake Erie; but, as early as 1845, 
Merritt was willing to combine it with a Canadian trunk line, 
and proposed to the Great Western Company a joint line from 
Detroit which would diverge at a convenient point in the vicinity 
of Burford to Hamilton and Buffalo.’ Similarly his advocacy in 
1854 of a railway from Amherstburgh to Niagara was by no means 
prejudicial to the interests of the main Grand Trunk line.6 The 
Welland Railway was built as a necessary subsidiary line to the 
Welland Canal; it was intended to carry from lake to lake part 


1Public Archives, Merritt papers, XVII, Comment on the G.T.R. scheme. 

*Report of the select committee on trade and commerce, July 27, 1858, printed in 
the St. Catharines journal of August 5, 1858. 

’Public Archives, Merritt papers, XVI1, Memorandum on the Grand Trunk. 

‘Archives of Ontario, Merritt papers, package 19, Notice of motion, March 5, 1855. 

5Public Archives, Merritt papers, V, Memorandum on resolutions from the G.W.R.R. 
office, August 28, 1845; J. P. Merritt, Biography, 287, Merritt to Gilkison, August 31, 
1845. 

®St. Catharines journal, October 5, 1854, reporting proceedings in provincial parlia- 
ment of September 27. 
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of the wheat for export! because “the rapid increase of trade 
causes so great a detention in passing that the aid of a railroad 
is claimed indispensable.’’? The justification of the Welland 
Railway, therefore, lies in the fact that it was built for a particular 
purpose as an auxiliary to the canal, and as such it has no essential 
place in a discussion of railways. 

Since the Grand Trunk was a governmental project after 1852, 
there was no occasion for Merritt to promote it. But the evidence 
indicates that, while criticizing its mismanagement, he was 
discerning enough to realize the possibilities of a line connecting 
Quebec with the interior. Furthermore, his views on the 
essential functions of railway and canal; his advocacy of a system 
of private ownership combined with governmental assistance 
which proved so notable a success in the case of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway; his insistence on a careful financial policy, the 
disregard of which involved the country in financial chaos—all 
show an insight and a grasp of the situation, which are worthy 
of greater recognition than they have heretofore received. 
DoNnaALD C. MASTERS 


1Archives of Ontario, Merritt papers, package 19, Merritt to the Board of Trade, 
Oswego, September 20, 1858. 

2Report of the Port Dalhousie and Thorold Railway, August 6, 1853. 

’Merritt to Widder, June 23, 1845: ‘Our first object is to secure the Trade as much 
as possible within our own country.”’ To effect this object Merritt proposed ‘‘one 
continuous Railway from the Atlantic on the north side of Lake Ontario... to Detroit.’’ 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association 

was held this year on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 26 and 
27, in the Dominion Archives building at Ottawa. While the 
attendance was not as large as could have been desired, being 
mostly restricted to members of the universities of central Canada, 
those present were agreed that the meetings were unusually 
interesting and profitable. The executive experimented this year 
in a new policy for the programme; and, instead of the customary 
miscellaneous conglomeration of papers on all kinds of subjects, 
the three regular sessions on Tuesday afternoon and on Wednesday 
forenoon and afternoon were restricted to two papers each. This 
left time for a discussion after each paper which was interesting 
to listen to and, it may be hoped, was also suggestive to the 
readers of the papers. 

Mr. A. L. Burt of the University of Minnesota offered a re- 
interpretation of British policy in retaining the western posts 
after 1783, in which he stressed fear of an Indian rising as a most 
important motive at the beginning of the policy. Mr. T. W. L. 
MacDermot of McGill University gave an analysis of the bio- 
graphies and biographical material of Sir John A. Macdonald, 
and made a plea for a more adequate treatment of the varied 
aspects of Sir John’s career while material could still be obtained 
from men who knew him. Mr. Bartlet Brebner of Columbia 
University contributed a stimulating discussion on certain con- 
trasts and similarities between the history of Canada and the 
United States. Mr. H. A. Innis of the University of Toronto 
gave a valuable account of the part played in the early history 
of the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland by the technical 
development of the fisheries. An interesting paper on ‘‘ Les types 
des colonisateurs de la Nouvelle France’ was read by M. Léon 
Gérin. Mrs. Ida Munro Thompson of Ottawa discussed the 
question, ‘‘Where is Henry House?’ The papers will, as usual, 
appear in the annual report. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the meetings was the active 
participation of Sir Robert Borden, the president of the associa- 
tion for the current year. At the annual dinner held on Tuesday 
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evening he gave a review of the development of the merit system 
in the civil service, a development in which he himself played so 
large a part. On Wednesday he entertained the members at 
luncheon at the Rideau Club. He presided at all the meetings 
except one and joined in the discussion. Of special interest were 
his comments on several points of which he had personal know- 
ledge in connection with his long career in public life. 

Altogether, the meeting of 1931 was probably the most 
interesting and encouraging of the meetings of recent years, and 
the policy of the programme committee in arranging topics for 
some of the sessions at least, seems to have thoroughly justified 
itself. Might it not be advisable to enlarge the scope of the 
topics under discussion to include phases of European history 
which have a bearing on Canadian history and its background? 

The executive for the ensuing year was named as follows: 
president, Judge F. W. Howay, New Westminster, B.C.; vice- 
president, Dr. J. C. Webster, Shediac, N.B.; chairman of manage- 
ment committee, L. J. Burpee, Ottawa; English secretary and 
treasurer, Norman Fee, Ottawa; editor and French secretary, 
Gustave Lanctét, Ottawa; members of the council, George 
Wilson, Halifax; Chester Martin, Toronto; A. Fauteux, Montreal; 
W. T. Waugh, Montreal; R. G. Trotter, Kingston; D. C. Harvey, 
Vancouver; A. S. Morton, Saskatoon; A. L. Burt, Minneapolis; 
N. A. Fieldhouse, Winnipeg; R. E. Adair, Montreal. Members 
have also been named to serve on the various committees of the 
International Institute of Historical Sciences. As representatives 
to the Anglo-American Conference of historians which is being 
held in London in July, 1931, there were appointed Professor 
Fieldhouse of the University of Manitoba, and Professor McArthur 
of Queen’s University who is to read a paper. The association 
is once more under obligation to the Public Archives and to 
Dr. A. G. Doughty for providing accommodation for the annual 
meeting, and for assistance in publishing the annual report and 
replying to numerous inquiries during the year. 

In connection with the meeting of the Political Science Associa- 
tion, a report of which appears below, one wonders whether there 
might be advantage in having the two meetings on the same days 
so that there might be, at times, sessions or discussions of a round- 
table type on topics having an interest for groups in both associa- 
tions. 

F. H. UNDERHILL 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


HE Canadian Political Science Association, founded in 1913, 

was re-organized in 1929 after a period of inactivity, and 
its third annual meeting took place on May 28-29, 1931, at the 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 

Several papers, which aroused keen discussion, bore directly 
on economic and social problems of great interest to Canadians 
at the present time. At the session devoted to certain aspects 
of the question of unemployment, Mr. L. C. Marsh of McGill 
University read a paper on the “ Mobility of labour in relation 
to unemployment’, and Mr. Bryce Stewart, formerly director 
of the employment service of Canada, submitted a critical ex- 
position of the principal types of insurance against unemployment 
in force in Great Britain and continental countries. At the 
session on the forecasting of business conditions, Mr. Lionel 
Edie of the American Capital Corporation maintained the possi- 
bility of reliable prediction, although he admitted that past 
experience indicated the need of more cautious and critical use 
of statistical data than had hitherto been common. The discussion 
indicated wide differences of opinion as to the possibility of 
obtaining reliable results by mathematical means. Mr. W. A. 
Mackintosh of Queen’s University submitted a paper on the 
relation of the gold supply to commodity prices in which he con- 
cluded that the decline in world prices was due only in part to 
monetary causes. To the general symposium on Canadian 
agricultural problems several papers were given. Mr. T. W. 
Grindley, of the Do1.inion Bureau of Statistics, after an analysis 
of historical and contemporary conditions, suggested that Cana- 
dian agriculture would tend to develope along lines which would 
make it less dependent on the fluctuations in foreign markets. 
Mr. Lattimer of Macdonald College drew attention to the contrast 
between the costs of labour and financial returns in agriculture 
and industry; Mr. Murchie of the University of Manitoba analysed 
some of the sociological aspects of the agricultural problems, and 
Mr. J. F. Booth, commissioner of agricultural economics, dealt 
with the importance of research. 

As his presidential address, Mr. O. D. Skelton of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, Ottawa, read a paper of general interest 
to the large audience, at the meeting of Thursday evening. To 
the question of whether the economic system of the western 
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world is breaking down, he gave an emphatic negative based 
upon an analysis of the changes in industrial methods and of 
recent economic and social conditions. He urged, however, the 
necessity of a most serious consideration of the present critical 
problems, and especially of the more equitable division of the 
profits of labour. Also on Thursday, Premier Bennett enter- 
tained the members of the association to luncheon. 

Several papers were of particular interest to students of 
Canadian history. Mr. Hubert Kemp of the University of 
Toronto analysed the problem of the distribution of the powers 
of taxation between federal and provincial governments. Mr. 
H. A. Innis read an illuminating paper on the importance of 
transportation in Canadian economic history. Mr. Norman 
McL. Rogers of Queen’s University strongly attacked the ‘‘com- 
pact theory’”’ of Confederation, and supported his views by an 
exhaustive analysis of historical and legal considerations. Mr. 
F. R. Scott of McGill University dealt with the distribution of 
powers between federal and provincial governments as affected 
by judicial decisions since Confederation, and contended that 
federal powers had suffered grievously by a distortion of the 
meaning of the British North America Act. These papers were 
striking contributions to a topic of great interest at the present 
time. Several valuable contributions to discussion were made by 
request of the programme committee, and a number of gentlemen 
also spoke from the floor. The papers read will be published as 
volume III of the proceedings of the Canadian Political Science 
Association. It is expected that this volume, which may be 
obtained (price two dollars) from Professor C. A. Curtis, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, will be ready for distribution in August or 
September of this year. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1931-32: 
president, S. J. McLean, assistant chief of the Railway Com- 
mission; vice-presidents, A. B. Clarke, University of Manitoba; 
S. B. Leacock, McGill University; E. Montpetit, University of 
Montreal; E. J. Urwick, University of Toronto; secretary S. A., 
Cudmore, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; treasurer, F. A. Knox, 
Queen’s University; editor, C. A. Curtis, Queen’s University. 
The executive council was increased to fifteen by the addition 
to its ranks of O. D. Skelton, the retiring president; Floyd Chal- 
mers, Toronto; H. Laureys, Montreal; Beaudry Leman, Montreal; 
W. R. Maxwell, Halifax; H. Michell, Hamilton; and the Honour- 
able N. W. Rowell, Toronto. 
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RECENTLY DISCOVERED EARLY RECORDS OF VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 


N January, 1931, Victoria University recovered possession of 
certain documents of great sentimental and historical value 
to the university itself and of considerable general historical 
interest. It is the purpose of this note to endeavour to appraise 
the value of these documents to students of the seething history 
of Upper Canada in the thirties and forties of the last century. 
In the year 1836, after long months of importunity with the 
officials of the colonial office and Lord Glenelg, Egerton Ryerson 
succeeded in securing for Upper Canada Academy, later to be 
known as Victoria College, and later still as Victoria University, 
what was said to be the first charter for an educational institution 
ever granted by the British government to a nonconformist body. 
But this was the culmination of five years of labour and sacrifice 
on the part of itinerant ministers, farmers, merchants, and me- 
chanics attached to, or interested in, the Methodist connection in 
Upper Canada, and was finally signed only after the academy 
was already built, furnished, and in operation. In 1829, at the 
Methodist General Conference, a committee had been appointed 
to report on the question of a seminary: in 1830 a constitution 
was drawn up and a committee appointed to select a site; in 
January, 1831, the village of Cobourg was chosen as the site, 
and in March of the same year subscriptions were being taken in 
Hallowell. The motive of the academy is to be sought in the 
policy which made the professors of the proposed King’s College 
of necessity subscribers to the Thirty-nine articles, and which in 
practice similarly restricted the masters of Upper Canada College. 
Upper Canada Academy, while under the direction of a board 
responsible to the Methodist Conference, was to have no such 
restrictions. ‘‘The Academy shall be purely a literary institu- 
tion’, the conference had decreed in 1830. ‘‘No system of 
divinity shall be taught therein; but all students shall be free to 
embrace and pursue any religious creed, and attend any place of 
religious worship which their parents or guardians shall direct.”’ 
The wide appeal was significant, but more significant was the 
audacity of the method employed to give effect to the purpose. 
In Upper Canada among the Methodists there was an entire 
want of stuff for benefactors such as grateful Oxonians thank in 
their public prayers. None were wealthy: few were even ‘‘re- 
spectable.’”’ But education must be had, and under religious 
direction. The only way was to use the network of circuits from 
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the Quebec border to Amherstburg as centres for subscriptions, 
which ranged from ten shillings to five pounds, with an occasional 
ten pound subscription, and a sprinkling of larger sums. By 
spreading the payments over four years, subscriptions were 
secured to the amount of the 8000 pounds necessary for the 
building. 

The documents recently made available tell in names and 
figures the story of how this adventure was carried through. Six 
of them are books containing lists of subscribers either to the 
building fund or to a special fund collected in 1835 or 1836 for 
furnishing the academy, when 8000 pounds had already been 
spent on the building. These, when added to the one subscription 
book, for many years a cherished possession of the college, serve 
to give a fairly complete account of the names and places of 
residence of the subscribers, some three thousand in all. This 
last mentioned book, the only one which Dr. Burwash had before 
him when he wrote his history of Victoria College, proves to have 
been the earliest circulated. It gives the subscribers in Prince 
Edward County and the townships from Kingston westward as 
far as York. There is one important gap, however, that of the 
township of Hamilton, including Cobourg. This gap has not 
been supplied in the newly acquired books. These add the lists 
of subscribers in the angle between the St. Lawrence and the 
Ottawa, and in the whole area west of York as far as the Niagara 
and the Detroit Rivers. Many townships in this western district 
were only being settled at this time, and the latest and largest of 
the books when compared with the earlier books covering the 
same circuits would seem to fix the time of location of certain 
settlers. In this later book the right hand pages are ruled in 
four columns for the four annual instalments called for in 1833, 
1834, 1835, and 1836. A record is inserted as to how much was 
paid at each time, and if payment was not made a note as to why 
it was not made, such as ‘“‘gone’’, ‘‘refused’’, ‘‘too poor to pay”, 
‘“‘dead.’’ Most of the payments, however, appear to have been 
met, but in some cases as late as 1837 and 1838 the final instal- 
ments were met by notes at three or six or twelve months. Three 
such notes, apparently never paid, are preserved in one of the 
books. 

Two special books, containing similar though not identical 
lists of subscribers from Toronto to the furnishing of the building, 
should probably be dated late in 1835 or early in 1836. One of 
them also has a considerable list of subscribers from Kingston 
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for the same fund. These collections were made by Messrs. 
Lord and Stinson, Wesleyan ministers from England, who, doubt- 
less on the strength of this fact, were chosen to canvass the 
notables of Toronto, including the lieutenant-governor, the arch- 
deacon of York, Chief Justice Robinson, the mayor, and Robert 
Baldwin. All of these contributed, the governor ten pounds, Dr. 
Strachan five, and Baldwin one pound ten. In this last book is 
found much the largest subscription in any of the lists, that of 
James R. Armstrong for 100 pounds. Mr. Armstrong was a 
manufacturer of stoves. One of his daughters had become 
Egerton Ryerson’s second wife in the autumn of 1833, a fact 
which may have stimulated his generosity. 

Two books of great value for the college records are a register 
of students from 1837 to 1846, and a book containing students’ 
accounts with the college. It is interesting to note that the lists 
of female students cease in 1841, when Ryerson became principal. 
Unfortunately the register does not include the students enrolling 
in 1836, at the opening of the academy. In addition there are 
day books, valuable as giving the prices of various commodities, 
student account books, professors’ account books, and sundry 
balance sheets and financial statements, as prepared by Rev. John 
Beatty, the treasurer of the college. These papers should be 
interesting to students of economic conditions during this period, 
and especially to one who might be curious to know how such an 
institution could exist by the fees of students mainly from humble 
homes. 

To historians generally the documents may serve to throw 
new light on the political movements of the years when Canada 
was verging to rebellion. The fortunes of the rising academy 
reflected the fateful quarrel of Mackenzie and Ryerson. In 1830 
they had been able to work together; and with the Baldwins, Jesse 
Ketchum, and Baptist and Presbyterian ministers, they had 
stirred Upper Canada and even Westminster with their appeal 
for equal rights in matters of education. But in 1833 the irre- 
verence and the explosive views of Hume, Mackenzie’s amicus 
curiae, had snapped the bond already slender which held together 
the two powerful editors of York. Returning from England in the 
autumn of 1833 with an agreement to change the Methodist con- 
nection in Canada from the Episcopal Methodists with affiliations 
in the United States to the Wesleyan Methodists with affiliations 
in England, Ryerson ventured to publish in the Christian Guardian 
his impressions of English politics, which were quite uncompli- 
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mentary to Hume and the radicals. Mackenzie burst out in 
fury. The ‘‘arch-apostate Egerton’’ had ceased to be a Canadian 
and had gone over to the tories. The atmosphere in the winter 
of 1833-4 was heavy with storms. The circuits seethed with 
political debate, for in those days men took their politics as 
seriously as their great-grandsons take their golf. The Methodist 
ministers were divided into two camps. Subscriptions to the 
Guardian were cut off. Subscriptions to the academy no doubt 
suffered. And a careful study of the defaulting on the second 
and subsequent payments would probably show the havoc 
wrought in the Methodist Zion by Ryerson’s desertion from the 
camp of the reformers. However, in the end he carried with him 
the opinion of the majority of the Methodists, at least of those 
who remained in the Wesleyan branch, as the momentous elections 
of 1836 showed. 

But, from 1833, the subscription lists reflect the deep mistrust 
among many Methodist farmers of the direction in which John 
and Egerton Ryerson were leading them. One result was that 
the legislature, influenced by Mackenzie, Perry, and Morrison 
refused to grant either a charter or financial aid to the academy 
and drove Ryerson once more to England to save the guarantors 
from bankruptcy or even imprisonment. 

The subscription books and account books, when carefully 
scrutinized for the centenary of Victoria University in 1936 
should throw a good deal of light on hitherto obscure places in 
its history, and this material, if made available for general use, 
as after 1936 no doubt it will be, may add considerably to the 
knowledge of persons and of social and economic conditions in 
Upper Canada. One can only trust that, as this romantic 
adventure in education in the thirties is analysed by the his- 
torians, none may say of them as Wordsworth said of the botanists 
that they murder to dissect. 


C. B. Sissons 


THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF UPPER CANADA 


| AM indebted to a number of correspondents for emendations of 
and additions to the check-list of Upper Canada periodicals 
which I published in the CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW for 
March, 1931. It will conduce to convenience of reference if I 
enumerate these under the numbering of the original list. 

W.S. WALLACE 
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Upper Canada Guardian, or Freeman's Journal. Mr. A. J. Clark, the owner of one 
of the extant copies of this newspaper, calls my attention to the fact that the 
articles in the papers by him in the Papers and records of the Ontario Historical 
Society, volume 23, and in the Canadian magazine, April, 1911, refer to the same 
copy of the paper, and not to two distinct copies. Mr. Landon, formerly the 
librarian of the London Public Library, and now librarian of the University of 
Western Ontario, tells me that the copy which I have listed as belonging to the 
London Public Library is actually in his own possession. I have succeeded in 
locating nine copies of the paper in the Colonial Office Records, photostats of 
which are now in the University of Toronto Library. 

Spectator. I have been permitted by Mr. Percy Band of Toronto to see two 
copies of the St. David's Spectator in his possession, and to have photostats made 
for the University of Toronto Library. The first copy, which is dated May 3, 
1816, is volume I, no. 14, from which one would judge that the St. David's Spectator 
began publication about the first of February, 1816. 

Christian Recorder. Professor A. H. Young, of Trinity College, has cailed my 
attention to the fact that two volumes of this periodical with annotations by the 
editor, the Rev. John Strachan, are in the library of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Brockville Recorder. The present name of the Brockville Recorder is the Times- 
Recorder. 

Kingston Gazette and Religious Advocate. I find from a note in the Montreal 
Gazette for July 26, 1830, that this periodical was to cease publication on August 
6, 1830, and that the Canadian Watchman (no. 35) was to take its place. 
Anglo-Canadian. A notice in the York Courier for 1830 states that this news- 
paper, which was to be revived at Belleville, had formerly been published in the 
Gore district. 

Sun. <A note in the York Courier of 1831 states that the printer of the London 
Sun “is Robert Heron, late of this office, and its editor is Edward Allen Talbot.” 
A note in the Montreal Gazette for June 10, 1834, is evidence that the London Sun 
ceased publication in December, 1833. 

Liberal. Mr. James H. Coyne, of St. Thomas, informs me that the file of this 
journal for 1832, said to be owned by the Essex Historical Society, is actually in 
the possession of the secretary of the Elgin Historical Society, Miss Ella M. Lewis, 
a niece of the founder of the paper. 

Niagara Literary Miscellany. Professor Young also calls my attention to the fact 
that there is in the library of Trinity College, volume I, no. 3, of the Canadian 
Miscellany; or the Religious, Literary, and Statistical Intelligencer, dated June, 1828. 
The cover having been removed, there is no indication of the place of publication, 
but Professor Young writes: “‘This journal or magazine, if I mistake not, was 
published at Niagara by the Rev. R. McGill.”’ In the Public Archives at Ottawa 
and in the Provincial Archives at Toronto are to be found copies of volume I, 
no. 1, of a periodical of this name, dated April, 1828, and this journal is described 
in Dionne’s Inventaire chronologique as having been published in Montreal, and 
having survived only six months. Volume I, no. 1, is, however, strongly Anglican 
in tone, and volume I, no. 3, just as strongly Presbyterian. Was the paper begun 
in Montreal, and then transferred, after one or two numbers had been published, 
to Niagara? And if so, is my reference to the Niagara Literary Miscellany under 
a wrong date? I cannot tell until more evidence comes to light. Certainly the 
Canadian Literary Miscellany was not edited in Niagara by the Rev. Robert 
McGill at any rate, for McGill, who later published in Niagara the Canadian 
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Christian Examiner and Presbyterian Review (see no. 100), does not appear to have 
come to Canada until 1829. 

60. Niagara News. In an account of the newspapers of Upper Canada in the 
Montreal Gazette of September 15, 1832, the statement is made that “at Niagara, 
Messrs. Sewell and Gladwin have issued proposals for the News, intending to 
make it a faithful medium for the communication of British news. 

81. Canada Museum and Allgemeine Zeitung. Through the kindness of Mr. Joseph 
M. Snyder of Bridgeport, Ontario, the University of Toronto Library has received 
reproductions of several copies of this newspaper, including that of volume I, no. 1, 
for August 27, 1835. 

102. Church. Professor Young calls my attention to a serious error in the date on 
which this periodical ceased publication. Instead of 1848, the date should be 
1857. Professor Young writes that what purported to be a complete file was 
stolen some years ago from Trinity College, to which it had been bequeathed by 
Bishop Strachan, its founder, but that a fairly complete file is to be found in the 
Public Archives of Canada. The Library of Victoria College also, he says, 
contains a few numbers that are not in any of the collections named by me, or 
in the broken files owned by Professor Young and Mr. T. A. Reid of the University 
of Toronto. 

110. Palladium of British America. 1am indebted to Mr. J. J. Talman, of the Ontario 
Bureau of Archives, for some corrections with regard to this newspaper. It began 
publication not in 1838, but on December 20, 1837, and it was published not 
weekly but semi-weekly. The broken file in the Ontario Archives runs from 
December 20, 1837 to May 17, 1839. 

117. Under the date of 1840, there should be included the New Era—or Canadian 
Chronicle, which Major John Richardson founded and edited in Brockville until 
1842. So far as I am aware, no copies of this paper have survived. 


THE BATTLE OF BLoopy RUN 


NE of the most stirring incidents of the Pontiac uprising was 
the attempt of Captain James Dalyell! to break the siege of 
Detroit. He arrived in Detroit on July 29, 1763, coming by boat 
from Niagara, and bringing with him to the beleaguered garrison 
under the command of Major Henry Gladwin two hundred and 
eighty men, several small cannon, and a fresh supply of provisions 
and ammunition. On the day following his arrival, Dalyell 
requested permission to attack the Indian camp during the night 
with the hope of completely surprising it. Major Gladwin, 
respecting highly the Indians’ ability and well aware of the danger, 


1Dalyell had served as aide-de-camp to General Amherst during the Seven Years’ 
War. See Parkman, The conspiracy of Pontiac (Boston, 1902), I, 317 ff. for an account 
of Dalyell’s expedition. 
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reluctantly and contrary to his better judgment, gave his consent.! 
During the afternoon of July 30, plans were made for the expedi- 
tion to march at about twoin the morning. Through the careless- 
ness of the officers, Pontiac was informed by some French sym- 
pathizers, with the results so vividly described by the following 
document. 

Our knowledge of the events of the siege of Detroit has been 
derived, heretofore, chiefly from two contemporary journals or 
diaries, which have long since been printed. The authors chose 
to remain anonymous. One, known as the “Pontiac manuscript”’, 
was written by a Frenchman;? the other, known as the “Diary of 
the siege of Detroit’, by an Englishman.’ The letter, printed 
below, was found in the valuable Indian papers in the Public 
Archives at Ottawa. The identity of the Major Duncan, who 
wrote the letter, has not been definitely determined, in spite of 
search made at Ottawa, at the Library of Congress, the Clements 
Library of the University of Michigan, and in the Burton Col- 
lection at the Detroit Public Library. The letter gives a much 
more detailed account of Dalyell’s surprise attack upon the Indian 
camp than has hitherto come to light, and differs in a number of 
details from Parkman’s classic account. 


NELSON VANCE RUSSELL 


[A letter from Major Duncan to Sir William Johnson, Detroit, July 31, 1763. 
Transcribed from the Public Archives of Canada, Indian papers, February 
1761 to October 1763, pp. 519-525.| 


On the Evening of the 30th July Capt. Dalyell being fully persuaded 
that Pondiack the Indian Chief, with his Tribes, would soon abandon 


1Major Gladwin wrote to General Gage: ‘‘I am extremely sorry for the loss of poor 
Dalyell, but that unfortunate affair was entirely his own seeking, he requested the 
command of the party and put it on such a footing, it was impossible to refuse him; 
so I was obliged to give into the scheme contrary to my judgment.’’ See Gladwin to 
Gage, January 9, 1764, Gage manuscripts in the William L. Clements Library. 

2M. Agnes Burton, (ed.) Journal of Pontiac's conspiracy, 1763 (Detroit, 1912). 

*Franklin G. Hough, (ed.), Diary of the siege of Detroit. . . .and other authentick 
documents (Albany, 1860). For identification of the author see William L. Jenks in 
Michigan history magazine, X11, 437-442. In the Burton Collection is a ‘Short journal 
of the siege of Detroit” by an eyewitness, John Porteous. 

‘John Duncan of the Forty-fourth Regiment, who later was associated with James 
Sterling, Walter Rutherford, and others in the north-west trade, does not appear to 
have been at Detroit at the time. Alexander Duncan of the Fifty-fifth Regiment 


wee 


obtained his company on October 28, 1755, and was promoted to the rank of major in 
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his Designs, and retire, insisted with the Commandant, Major Gladwin! 
(contrary to his Opinion, and that of two French Gentlemen, who well 
knew the Disposition of the Enemy as also the Intelligence they had 
received from the disaffected French) that they might be surprized in 
their Camp, totally Routed, and drove out of the Settlement: after 
many arguments for, and against the Interprize, Capt. Dalyell at last 
said that Major Gladwin might do as he pleased, but, that, really he saw 
no Difficulty in the Execution, and in giving them an Irrecoverable Blow, 
or Words to that Purpose; on which, it was soon determined that Captain 
Dalyell was to march out with 240 of the best troops.2, Thereupon we 
marched half after two in the Morning, two deep along the great Road,’ 
by the River side, two Boats up the River along shore, with a Paterrara‘ 
in each, with Orders to keep up with the Line of March, cover our 
Retreat, and take off our dead, and wounded, Lieut. Bean with the 
Queen’s Independants being ordered on a Rear Guard to cover the dead 
and wounded to the Boats. About a mile and half from the Fort, we 
had Orders to form into Platoons, and if attacked in the Front, to fire 
by Street Firings; We then advanced, and in about half a Mile further 
our Advanced Guard commanded by Lieutenant Brown® of the 55th. had 
been fired upon just close to the Enemy’s Breast Works,® and Cover, 


February, 1760, and of lieutenant-colonel in 1764. From his letters to Sir William 
Johnson and to Amherst and Gage, it seems doubtful if he were in Detroit during May. 
In the letters of Major Gladwin to Gage (Gage manuscripts), there is no reference to 
Duncan's presence in the fort. 

1Henry Gladwin, one of Amherst’s favourite officers, saw much service during the 
Seven Years’ War. In 1762, he was appointed commander at Detroit and valiantly 
defended the village against Pontiac. New York colonial documents, VII, 961n; M. M. 
Quaife, John Hay (Burton historical collection leaflet, VIII, no. 1); Illinois historical 
collections, X, ii, n. 2; Wisconsin historical collections, XVIII, 229, n. 3; Charles Moore, 
Gladwin manuscripts (Lansing, 1897). 

*Parkman says there were 250 men. 

8This road lay along the river bank and out what is now East Jefferson Avenue, 
toward Lake St. Clair crossing the Black Swamp, to the country of ‘‘les Bostonnais.”’ 

‘Pedriro: a piece of ordnance originally used for discharging stones; formerly used 
to discharge broken iron, partridge shot, etc., and for firing salutes. 

sLieutenant Brown was an officer in the grenadiers at the fall of Quebec in 1759. 
He assisted in bearing General Wolfe to the rear after his mortal wound. In the Battle 
of Bloody Run, Brown led the advance guard of twenty-five men. See Parkman, I, 
144, 321. 

®The battle took place around and near Parent’s Creek, ever since that night called 
Bloody Run. It was about one and one-half miles from the fort in the vicinity of the 
present Elmwood cemetery. The creek ran through a wild and rough hollow, entering 
the Detroit River amid a rank growth of grass and sedge. The road crossed the creek, 
only a few rods from its mouth, by a narrow wooden bridge, while beyond the land 
rose in abrupt ridges, parallel to the stream. 
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so close that the Fire being very heavy, not only killed, and wounded 
the most of his Party, but communicated to the main Body, killed, and 
wounded several, which being unexpected staggered, and put the whole 
in some Confusion; but soon Recovered their order, and gave the Enemy, 
or rather their Works a Discharge, or two from the Front, commanded 
by Capt. Gray,! at the same time, the Rear commanded by Capt. 
Grant,” was fired upon from a House and some Fences, about 20 Yards 
on his left, on which, he ordered his own and Capt. Hopkin’s Company 
to face to the left, and give a full Fire that way. The Enemy then 
(it appeared) giving way every where Capt. Dalyell sent Orders to 
Capt. Grant to take Possession of the above said House, and Fences, 
which he immediately did, and entered; he found in the House two men, 
who told him the Enemy had been there long, and well apprized of our 
Design. Captain Grant then asked them the number, they answered 
300, and that they intended as soon as they attacked us in the Front 
to get in our Rear and between us, and the Fort. Capt. Dalyell soon 
after Firing ceased, came where Capt. Grant was, who told him what 
the Frenchmen had said, on which he went to the House, and spoke to 
the Frenchmen, then went towards the Front, and soon Returned again, 
telling Capt. Grant that he was wounded, and that one of our Pateraras 
was broke, and that he had ordered the Boat back to the Fort with some 
dead, and wounded. Capt. Grant some time before hearing the Enemy 
Whooping on our Flank, went, and asked the Frenchman what it was, 
who answered that they (the Indians) were endeavoring to get in our 
Rear, and (as far as he understood it) that we were, or would be lost. 
Dalyell returned again with Major Rogers,*? who hearing the Enemy 
Whooping, as before, and being told again what the Frenchman said, 
Capt. Grant tooke liberty to say we should not give the Enemy time to 
recollect, and recover themselves, that if he intended to go on, we should 


‘Captain Gray was in command of the centre. In attempting to dislodge a large 
party of Indians during the retreat, behind some fences, he fell mortally wounded. 

*James Grant was captain of the Sixtieth Regiment. Parkman gives a graphic 
account of Grant’s heroic service in covering the English retreat. 

3Robert Rogers was a famous Vermont ranger in the Seven Years’ War. He was 
chosen by Amherst to take over Detroit and all other western posts from the French 
in 1760. His work in the defense of Detroit was brilliant. Later in 1766-67 he was 
governor of Michilimackinac and its dependencies. Difficulties developed until he was 
arrested and sent to Montreal in irons, for court martial. After his trial and acquittal, 
he visited London where he became a social lion, for his work had been well advertised. 
During the War of Independence he raised the unit known as the Queen’s rangers. 
He died in England about 1800. The best available biography of Rogers is by Allan 
Nevins, Ponteach or the savages of America: A tragedy by Robert Rogers with an intro- 
duction and a biography of the author (Chicago, 1914). See also, M. M. Quaife, Robert 
Rogers (Burton historical collection leaflet, VII, no. 1). 
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push them, and if to retire, we should do it before they got in our Rear: 
to which Capt. Dalyell, made no Reply, and went with Major Rogers 
to the main Body again. Captain Grant then begged of Lieut. McDugal,! 
who acted as Adjutant to the Detachment to go up to Capt. Gray to the 
Front, and tell him what he said to Capt. Dalyell, and to know if he 
approved of the same, and if he did, to tell him it. Lieutenant Mc- 
Dougal being gone, Capt. Grant told Capt. Dalyell, who came in ab‘ 
an hour after (with Mr. Babby,? and Mr. St. Martin® two French 
Gentlemen who had gone with him as Volunteers, and Guides) & said 
that he intended to Retire, and ordered Capt. Grant to march in the 
Front conducted by Mr. Babby and post himself in an Orchard and 
house which would be shown him by him.—he then marched, and in 
about half a Mile further had some shots fired on his Flank at a distance, 
but got Possession of an Orchard wall fence, and just as he got there, 
heared a warm firing in the Rear, having at the same time a Firing on 
his own Post from the Fences & Cornfields behind it. Lieut. McDougal 
then came up to him, and told him that Capt. Dalyell was killed, and 
Capt. Gray very much wounded, in making a rush on the Enemy, and 
Driving them out of a Breast Work of Cord Wood, & an Intrenchment 
they had made, and that the Command then divolved upon him Capt. 
Grant; Lieutenant Bean Immediately came up, and told him, that Captain 
Rogers had desired him to tell him, that he had taken Possession of a 
House‘ with the Rear of the troops that Capt. Grant had better retire 
with what numbers he had, as Major Rogers could not get off without 
the Boats to cover him, he being hard pushed by the Enemy from the 
Enclosures behind him, some of which scoured the Road, thro’ which he 
must retire. Capt. Grant had by this time detached all the men he 
could get,® and took Possession of all the Enclosures, Barns, Fences &c. 
from his own Post to the Fort, in which Posts he put Lieut. Cuyler, 
Lieut. Bean, and Ensign Fisher, as soon as they came up with sufficient 
men to prevent the further Advance of the Enemy, he also sent Ensign 
Pawly® with 20 men back, to attack a party of the Enemy, which not 


1See M. M. Quaife (ed.), The John Askin papers (Detroit, 1928), I, 374. 

2This is Jacques Duperon Baby, the man who distinguished himself as a leader of 
Indians in the Seven Years’ War. For sketch of him see ibid., 292. 

3See Burton, Journal of Pontiac's conspiracy, 104, note 49. 

4Rogers found the women of the neighbourhood crowded into the cellar for refuge. 
See Quaife, Robert Rogers, 48-9. 

5Grant had moved forward about half a mile where he could more readily defend 
himself and send reinforcements to Rogers. 

6Christopher Pauli (also spelled Paully or Pawley) was commissioned ensign of the 
Royal Americans, February 8, 1761. Inthe same year he had aided Lieut. Elias Meyer 
to build a post at Sandusky. The post was captured by strategy on May 16, 1763, 
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only annoyed his own Post a little, but galled those who were joining 
him from the attack where Capt. Dalyell was killed, and Capt. Gray, 
and Lieut. Luke & Lieut. Brown wounded, which Ensign Pawly did, 
and killed some of the Enemy in their flight.—he then sent back to 
Capt. Rogers to tell him what he had done, and desired that he would 
come off, that the Retreat was quite secured, and the different Parties 
ordered to cover one another successively until the whole had joined— 
but Capt. Rogers not finding it safe,! chose to wait for the armed Boats, 
one of which appear’d immediately with Lieut. Bremm, whom Capt. 
Grant had directed to go & cover Capt. Roger’s Retreat, who was in the 
next house about 80 yards distance. Lieut. Bremm accordingly went 
& firing a few shots, Lieut. Abbot with the other Boat sent down with 
Capt. Gray, Lieut. Brown, and some wounded men returned, which I 
suppose the Enemy seeing, did not wait her arrival, but retired on Lieut. 
Bremm’s firing, and gave Capt. Rogers an Opportunity to come off; 
so that the whole from different Posts joined without any confusion, 
and marched into the Fort in good order about eight o’ the clock covered 
by the Armed Boats on the Water Side, and by our own Parties on the 
Countryside in View of the Enemy all joined, and much stronger than 
at the Beginning of the Affair, as was afterwards told by some Prisoners 
who made their escape many [having] joined them from the other side 
of the River, and other Places.’ 


and Pauli was taken captive to Pontiac’s camp near Detroit, where he was adopted by 
asquaw. Later he escaped into the fort. Parkman, Conspiracy of Pontiac, I, 281, 282; 
Wisconsin historical collections, XVIII, 249. 

‘Rogers was besieged by fully two hundred Indians. 

“According to Parkman, the English entered the ‘“‘sheltering Palisades of Detroit’’ 
after six hours of marching and combat, having lost fifty-nine men killed and wounded. 
The Indian losses could not be determined, but they were probably not more than 
fifteen or twenty. In the beginning of the battle the English were much superior in 


numbers, but fresh parties continually joined the Indians, until seven or eight hundred 
warriors were present. 
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The Canadian Constitution as interpreted by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in its Judgements, together with a Collection of all the 
Decisions of the Judicial Committee which deal therewith, 1916-1929. 
By EDWARD ROBERT CAMERON. Volume II. Toronto: The 
Carswell Company. 1930. Pp. xvii, 541, 5. 

FIFTEEN years ago Mr. E. R. Cameron issued the first volume of this 

important and valuable work, and it at once assumed a place of dis- 

tinction. Up to the date of its publication, students, lawyers, and his- 
torians who wished, for professional or other reasons, to study the 
interpretation by the judicial committee of the clauses of the British 

North America Act dealing with the distribution of legislative power in 

Canada, were compelled to go direct to the reports, while some unfor- 

tunately did not take so much trouble and were satisfied with second- 

hand information. Mr. Cameron’s second volume closes at 1929, and 
it is now possible not only to save much time but also to challenge, more 
effectively than ever, slipshod and loose interpretations. The two 
volumes, built on the same plan and admirable in format, print, and 
paper, constitute a complete work of reference in the field which they 
cover. Apart from the excellent, suggestive, and objective summary 
of the law which Mr. Cameron provides, their greatest value lies in the 
fact that they contain im extenso all the opinions of the judicial com- 
mittee involving the limits of federal and provincial jurisdiction, cross- 
referenced by Mr. Cameron in such a way that the reader is able easily 
to trace discussions in later cases of previous opinions, and to arrive at 

a reasonable view of the law, as Mr. Cameron’s method brings to light 

its modifications or confirmations. It is obvious, then, that a work 

of such a nature, carried out with meticulous care and accuracy, is a 

veritable treasure house; and Mr. Cameron has added to his reputation 

as a scholar in preparing volumes which ought to be in the possession of 
every serious student. 

It is, for our present purpose, unnecessary to emphasize their value 
to lawyers; but there is just a danger that historians and students of 
Canadian constitutional development may neglect them at the expense 
of soundness in scholarship and of accuracy in evaluating the modern 
aspects of their subject. It is unfortunate that the ideals and aims of 
the ‘“‘fathers” of federation are too often served up to-day as though 
they constituted an immutable foundation in the Canadian scheme of 
federal law. It is still more unfortunate when this loose type of history 
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is accepted in the other dominions as representing an idiosyncratic 
feature in the constitutional structure of Canada. In the past, perhaps, 
there may have been a loop-hole of escape from serious responsibility, as 
historians can hardly be expected to “dig out’’ of law reports legal 
principles, or to follow with professional insight and juristic acumen 
delicate balancings of legislative powers, themselves based on rules and 
methods peculiar to legal administration. On the other hand, in some 
respects many of the judgments printed by Mr. Cameron can be clearly 
understood by any intelligent citizen. Indeed, not a few of them are 
woven into the constitutional life of Canada in a manner reminiscent 
of many great judgments in Great Britain and have thus become his- 
torical in their ambit and import. From them the historian can easily 
obtain a “view” of Canadian constitutional development which he 
would do well to balance against the avowed aims and clear-cut purposes 
which John A. Macdonald and other “fathers” had in mind in the pre- 
liminaries to federation. 

Mr. Cameron’s work will, then, at once eliminate any excuses for 
unscholarly opinions, which in the past have too frequently done duty 
for accurate historical information. It will no longer be possible for 
anyone dealing with the history of the Canadian federation to plead 
that he has not available guidance and consolidated material for the 
discussion of Canadian municipal constitutional developments. For 
many years, much energy has been spent on the discussion of Canada’s 
“‘external’’ relations at the expense of a knowledge of the domestic 
workings of constitutional law; and there has been a somewhat amazing 
divorce in scholarship between constitutional historians and constitu- 
tional lawyers. We do not, of course, expect the former to lay claim 
to expert legal knowledge, but they can easily find in Mr. Cameron's 
pages guidance to those features of law which they might reasonably be 
expected to understand. In addition, it is their duty to face those 
features—constituting as they do the great lines of deviation from the 
ideals of 1864 and 1867—and submit them to that critical examination 
of social causes and social demands which lifts history in itself into a 
creative world, and also constitutes it the essential sister and hand- 
maiden of law. Indeed, there has now come a period in Canadian 
history when a monograph might be written on the “business of the 
Privy Council’’ along the lines so excellently developed by Professor 
Frankfurter in dealing with the supreme court of the United States. 
Mr. Cameron has made the legal material available. To the historian 
belongs the work of sifting it critically in relation to those many, and 
often vast and somewhat elusive, social forces which, after all, ultimately 
make the law. 





“_ 
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It may be permitted to conclude on a personal note. Mr. Cameron 
has just retired from long and invaluable service as registrar of the 
supreme court of Canada. During long years in exacting legal adminis- 
tration he has found time to make learned contributions to the literature 
of the law, and his last volume crowns much earlier achievement. His 
life is another proof of the fact that active professional work is in itself 
an excellent incentive for scholarship, and that the true jurist owes to 
learning as much as, if not more than, he owes to the daily task and the 
common round. The law shall not live by bread alone. 

W. P. M. KENNEDY 


Histoire des colonies frangaises et de l’expansion de la France dans le 
monde. Par GABRIEL HANOTAUX et ALFRED MARTINEAU. 
Tome I: Introduction générale: L’expansion civilisatrice de la France, 
par GABRIEL Hanotaux; L’Amérique, par Cu. de la RONCIERE, 
J. TRaMonp, E. LAuvriERE et A. MarTINEAU. Paris: Librairie 
Plon. 1929. Pp. xlviii, 630. 

La colonisation frangaise sous l’ancien régime (du X Ve siécle a 1789). 
Par J. SAINTOYANT. Two volumes. Paris: La Renaissance du 
Livre. 1929. Pp. 420; 486. 

Francois ler, fondateur du Canada et ses premiers lieutenants. Par 
Contre-Amiral G. LoizEau. Paris: Jules Meynial. 1930. Pp. 36. 

THE centennial of the conquest of Algeria recently celebrated in France 

has called forth a number of bogks devoted to French colonial history 

and in every one of them, as was to be expected, a place, more or less 
considerable, has been allotted to New France or Canada. Among 
those, which on that account deserve particular attention, we must 
set aside the monumental history of the French colonies, edited by 

MM. G. Hanotaux and A. Martineau and the two equally imposing 

volumes of M. Saintoyant on French colonization during the ancien 

régime. 

Of the first work, only the first volume of the six which are promised 
has appeared so far, but it is precisely the one which interests us, being 
for the major part concerned with the French effort in America. It is 
the combined result of five different contributors, each well fitted for 
the treatment of the particular part with which he was entrusted. 
Indeed, as far as Canada alone is concerned, it is hardly conceivable 
that the editors could have engaged a more authoritative and brilliant 
collaboration than that of MM. de la Ronciére, Tramond, and Lauvriére. 
M. de la Ronciére has been asked to cover the beginnings of colonization 
or the period of discovery and, as the deservedly reputed historian of 
the French navy, he was certainly well equipped for the task. M. 
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Tramond for his part has had to portray the height and decline of New 
France and to that end he was no less prepared, being one of the French 
historians who is most intimately conversant with Canada’s early 
history. As to M. Emile Lauvriére who has acquired a kind of personal 
right on Acadia through his remarkable, though a little passionate, 
Tragédie d'un peuple, he was designated before all others to undertake 
in these circumstances the history of the land of the Neutrals. 

Unfortunately works of this character are almost invariably tainted 
with a kind of original defect, in spite of the individual worth of their 
authors, namely, the lack of unity. And the present symposium, it 
must be said, has not wholly escaped that danger. There is such a 
wide range in the method of presentation when there are many writers 
applied to a common subject, that we cannot but feel the absence of 
that unique thought which is indispensable to a clear co-ordination 
of the facts and to an adequate rendering of complex situations. It 
also happens that some of the writers take for granted too much infor- 
mation and overlook details of the first importance. It is thus, for 
instance, that M. de la Ronciére, to whom it specially belonged to ex- 
pound Colbert’s colonial policy, is silent about the establishment of the 
feudal system in Canada after Talon’s arrival. Probably because he 
had become cognizant of that strange omission, M. Tramond has felt 
bound to encroach a little on his neighbour’s lot and goes back several 
years beyond his own starting point, the Treaty of Utrecht, to give 
proper place in the evolution of Canadian colonization to that most 
important event—the creation of the feudal seigniories. And, indeed, 
to our mind, the three chapters on Canada contributed by M. Tramond 
are by far the best in the book. Not only do they evince a complete 
mastery of the subject, but they are marked by that soberness of ex- 
pression, which better than anything else adorns true history, and is 
preferable to flights of eloquence like those a little too complacently 
attempted by M. de la Ronciére himself in his longing for a dramatic 
effect. 

As to M. Lauvriére, he has undoubtedly succeeded in vividly and 
accurately recounting the various vicissitudes of unfortunate Acadia, 
but it is to be regretted that, in the face of a few problems which are 
not yet absolutely solved and which he sometimes handles with a rather 
immoderate cocksureness, he has not always preserved that convincing 
impartiality and that coolness of mind which M. Tramond so well 
exemplifies. 

There are also a few slight mistakes here and there, as, for instance, 
when M. de la Ronciére promotes regularly as a Récollet father the good 
Sagard who was only a lay brother; when M. Tramond himself has 
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Saint-Luc de la Corne masquerading as St-Luc de la Croix; and finally 
when M. Lauvriére insists on making of the Acadian governor, M. de 
Menneval, a member of the Robineau family. But the information is 
generally accurate, and the work must certainly be considered to have 
achieved its purpose, when we consider that it is in the main an appeal 
by word and picture to a popular audience. The illustration isabundant, 
of a sufficiently good quality, and adds much to the interest of the book. 

M. Saintoyant in his two volumes has deliberately restricted himself 
to a study of French colonization during the ancien régime, that is, from 
Francis I to the Revolution. It appears at once that he has not gone 
very deep in the archives, and, in fact, he does not claim any intention 
of presenting new knowledge in a work of research. His object is solely 
to extract from the numerous facts contained in books already published 
on the subject the main ideas which may have inspired the colonial policy 
of France in the course of time. Out of a total of 900 pages a little 
more than 200 have been allotted to Canada, which seems a quite fair 
proportion. As in M. Hanotaux’s history, colonization is successively 
considered before and after the Treaty of Utrecht, each of the two parts 
occupying one of the volumes. 

Here again, Canadians may be a little shocked to learn, for instance, 
that Champlain in 1609 stopped at the mouth of the Sorel River, that 
Father Jogues in 1641 had as companion Father Clarambault (evidently 
meant for Chaumonot), or that Lemoyne d’lberville was a nephew of 
the illustrious La Salle, but it would be useless to dwell on such small 
blemishes which cannot always be avoided by a writer at such a distance 
from the Canadian sources. The book recommends itself on the whole 
by its thoroughness, its exactness, and its sincerity, and will undoubtedly 
be found useful to the general reader as a clear and comprehensive study 
of the French colonial question. It is to be regretted, however, that 
the author has not thought proper to add to it an index. 

Only a few words need now be said about Rear-Admiral Loizeau’s 
small pamphlet. In these 36 pages, in which the laxity of the style is 
only equalled by the barrenness of the matter, nothing new appears 
save the fact that, besides Claude du Breil de Pontbriand, seignior of 
Montreal to whom the Canadian metropolis probably owes its name, 
Jacques Cartier had with him in one of his voyages another member of 
the same family, Olivier du Breil de Rays, who even died in Canada. 
The point may not be of great moment, but it is none the less interesting 
since it belongs to Jacques Cartier’s history in which nothing is really 
negligible. 

AEGIpIUS FAUTEUX 
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Les Origines économiques du Canada. By PAuL-EMILE RENAuD. Enault: 
Mamers. 1928. Pp. 488. 

La Mise en valeur du Canada a l’Epoque Frangaise d’aprés la thése de 
Mr. P. E. Renaud (et Critique de cette these). By L&oNn VIGNOLS. 
Paris: Rivicre. 1929. Pp. 76. 

StuDENTs of Canadian history have long been pining after a book 

dealing with the economic story of New France. The two volumes of 

Mr. Noél Fauteux, Essai sur l'industrie au Canada sous le régime frangais, 

in 1927, seemed at last a first step in the right direction.’ Then appeared 

Mr. Renaud’s thesis, a volume of nearly five hundred pages. We 

welcomed it with a sigh of relief. Here was what we had been waiting 

for. And what a promising table of contents: Natural conditions, 

Population, Economic factors, Fishery, Fur-trade, Mines, Land-holding, 

Immigration, Settlements, Lumbering, Agriculture, Cattle-raising, Indus- 

try, Circulation! It looked like an economic encyclopzedia on New France! 

Right here we must confess the promised encyclopaedia, even with 
its array of long footnotes and its miscellaneous and bulky bibliography, 
will not fulfil all the reader’s hopes. No doubt, Mr. Renaud has accumu- 
lated within his pages a vast deal of information, some of it new and 
most of it already known, but which is brought together for the first 
time. He has attempted to cover an extraordinarily wide field, too 
wide as a matter of fact, going as far back as Columbus, and including 
even such things as the beaver’s anatomy. His work will certainly be 
a help to many students in several spheres of historical research. The 
above enumeration of chapters indicates how completely he has covered 
the economic activities not only of the French in Canada, but also of 
the Indian tribes of North America. The subtitles would still better 
show how minutely he has delved into such field. Take for instance 
his chapter on the fur-trade. Here are his various sections: From 
fishery to fur trade, Chain of posts, The hunter, The trading goods, 
Markets and interpreters, The trading companies under Henry IV and 
Richelieu, The trading companies under Louis XIV, The Company of 
the West, The collecting of furs, Military trading, King’s posts, Wood- 
ranging, Permits, Indentures. 

Unfortunately here again such enticing promises are not lived up 
to simply because the author’s method has spoiled his intention and 
labour. He has started by laying out a plan of his thesis (p. 7) according 
to the best academic theory, a plan which covers everything et quibusdam 
aliis. Now the plan being fixed, it must be carried out whether there 
exists material or not on some sections. 


Where there is a scantiness of 
such material the author compensates by imagination and amplification, 
to the reader’s complete annoyance. 
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Another annoyance that is met throughout the book is a certain 
obstinacy on the author’s part not to distinguish between material of 
different periods. For instance, on fur-trade, he will quote in the same 
breath, Lescarbot and Bougainville. Now Lescarbot has no authority 
whatever in this field for Quebec. The former wrote in Port-Royal in 
1612 and the latter in Quebec in 1757. 

Against a valuable array of facts displayed by the author, the reader 
is surprised to find that no section is really complete. Only as far as 
printed documents go has Mr. Renaud covered his field. For instance, 
in the case of the trading companies, he describes most minutely their 
purpose and obligations, because he has the text of the charters, but 
when coming to deal with their actual operations in the field, he is most 
vague and uniformative, because he did not consult manuscript sources. 
Of course, he does mention them in his footnotes, but generally in a 
wholesale way, which shows that he knows where they are but did not 
use them. For instance, on page 170 on fur markets, there is the following 
footnote: “‘Sur les lieux de foire: AC.F34, 488, 6 238, 7 387, 8 235, 9 81; 
I OI 32, Charte des Cent Associés, 1628; 2 RAQ 71.’’ I must say at the 
same time that such a system of notes even with its key is imposing 
terrible hardship on the reader. It is almost equivalent to a waste of time. 

A more valuable contribution of Mr. Renaud will be found in his 
bibliography of printed sources which covers thirty-five pages under 
nineteen headings. Naturally the reader often wonders why many 
books have found their way there like Voyages of William Baffin, The 
Norse discovery of America, Dutch and Quaker colonies, Pilote de Terre- 
neuve, Cathay and the way thither, Cabot bibliography, Deux impressions 
typographiques au Canada en 1759. Leaving such books aside, there a 
tenacious student will discover new material, brought together for the 
first time. 

To sum up, Mr. Renaud’s book remains a valuable contribution to 
Canadian economic literature in spite of its shortcomings in information 
and methods. His assiduity must be praised with the hope that a 
second edition may turn this beginning into a very useful book. 

As to Mr. Vignols’s pamphlet, it seems to be the publication of 
rambling marginal notes that he made while reading Mr. Renaud’s 
book. It is a medley of short notations, more or less disconnected, and 
sometimes more or less obscure in their cryptic form. Though generally 
agreeing with Mr. Renaud’s statements, and praising him with no un- 
certain voice, he finds fault with him on many scores: uselessness of 
certain sections, annoyance in a thesis of literary quotations, rhetorical 
turn of style, bibliographical listing of indifferent works, and great lack 
of historical criticism. Perhaps Mr. Vignols himself cannot be absolved 
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of certain blemishes. He falls too easily into generalizations and his 
text contains more reflections than corrections. His review would have 
gained by more systematic analysis in the place of running comments 
made at random. Still it is a rather useful addition to the thesis of 
Mr. Renaud. : 
GusTAVE LANCTOT 
Charles de Saint-Etienne de la Tour et son temps, 1598-1666. Par A. 
CourLLarD Despréts. Arthabaska, P.Q.: L’imprimerie d’Artha- 
baska. 1930. Pp. 497. ($4.50.) 
Tuis volume will be best appreciated and patience extended more 
generously to its otherwise somewhat remarkable lack of historical pro- 
portion, if it is remembered that it is frankly a controversial work. The 
story of the controversy is long. One can start with Raynal and 
come down through Moreau to the contemporary conflict in which the 
Abbé Després sets out single-handed, and necessarily at great length, 
to defend his hero against the assaults of Moreau, Pére Candide de Nant, 
Charles de la Ronciére, Father John Lenhart, and Emile Lauvriére. 
The last, whose well-written, but emotionally biassed history of the 
Acadians has won him a large audience in France and elsewhere, is the 
Abbé’s most formidable opponent, for he sets up against La Tour his 
own candidate, the unprincipled Charles de Menou d’Aulnay de 
Charnizay, as father of the Acadian people, and either blandly ignores 
critical scholarship or relies on epithets and violent language to obscure 
it. Readers of this review may remember the estimates of La tragédie 
d'un peuple and En marge de la tragédie d'un peuple which appeared in 
earlier numbers (IV, 336-8 and VII, 247-9). It isa lively warfare and one 
which has exaggerated greatly the relative historical importance of its 
subject. 

This long volume, for instance, rests on extraordinary historical 
devotion and diligence, and, thanks to newly discovered materials, 
corrects many old errors. The avant-propos of forty pages is a sober 
account of the growth of the controversy and, if rather long, is at once 
lucid and reasonable. But the chapitre préliminaire (another forty-seven 
pages) is a genealogical excursus going back to the twelfth century to 
demonstrate that La Tour came of, and was related to, the noblest 
stock of France, and in Acadia revived the ancestral glories of his family 
by adopting their names. The time and patience spent in France and 
elsewhere to corroborate these findings were willingly given to destroy 
the sneering allegation by La Tour’s old and recent calumniators that 
he was the son of an artisan and himself a valet-de-chambre. 

The book gets under way at page 89 and there follows a detailed and 
sometimes repetitive account of Acadia from earliest times to the death 
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of La Tour about 1666, together with some information about his des- 
cendants. It is generously and safely fortified with documentary 
evidence which bears all the marks of being used with extreme honesty. 
It is most detailed concerning the chief points of controversy, which are 
the dealings of La Tour and his father with Viscount Stirling in the 
scheme which involved their becoming baronets of Nova Scotia, the 
rivalry between Aulnay and La Tour for control of Acadia after Razilly’s 
death in 1634, the activities of the Récollets and Capuchins, the dealings 
of La Tour and his first wife with the Bostonians, his personal successes 
with the administrations at Quebec and Paris, his marriage to his rival’s 
widow, and his struggles to maintain his double heritage by bargains 
with Cromwell, by fighting off an alleged creditor of his wife, and by 
compounding with an English group for the Boston mortgage on his own 
estate. In all these matters the well-known sources are supplemented 
with new ones drawn from provincial, ecclesiastical, and family archives 
in France, Rome, and elsewhere, and several of the numerous facsimile 
illustrations are truly important. Most of the new sources are printed 
in full and the others are copiously extracted. If the woof of this 
study is an occasionally tedious account of the merits of La Tour and 
the villainy of Aulnay, the warp is a fuller and often more life-like picture 
of seventeenth-century Acadia than any we have yet had. 

At present the honours in the controversy rest decidedly with the 
Abbé Després. He has worked harder, written more judiciously and 
courteously, and has seriously impaired the right of M. Lauvri¢re to be 
regarded as a dependable or impartial historian. In fact his work raises 
serious questions as to the limits of toleration to be extended to an 
author whose emotion, honest enough in itself, carries him to what can 
only be called perverse distortion of historical evidence. It was not to 
be expected that the Abbé Després would altogether escape from emo- 
tional allegiance to his own hero, but it is very obvious that he has made 
great efforts to remain dispassionate. He can with justice claim that 
he has cleared La Tour of charges whose purpose since the seventeenth 
century has been to exalt his rival by contrast, although it cannot be 
denied that La Tour was himself a delightfully audacious opportunist. 
The Abbé Després deserves our gratitude for having spent himself and 
his resources so generously in view of his parochial duties, his relative 
isolation in the world of scholarship, and his uncertain health. It 
remains only to draw to his attention G. P. Insh’s Scottish colonial schemes 
(Glasgow, 1922) and the articles contributed by him to the Dalhousie 
review, and to suggest the very great desirability of an index to such a 
book as that under review. 

J. BARTLET BREBNER 
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Fray Benito de la Sierra’s Account of the Hezeta Expedition to the Northwest 
Coast in 1775. Translated by A. J. BAKER, with an introduction 
and notes by HENRY R. WAGNER. San Francisco: Quarterly of the 
California Historical Society. 1930. Pp. 201-242. 

DocuMENTs such as this emphasize the essential unity of the history 

of the Pacific coast. Hezeta’s expedition of 1775 was the second Spanish 

exploration of the coast of old Oregon. The two Franciscan friars, 

Campa and Sierra, and almost all the officers made records of its inci- 

dents; Bancroft in his History of the north west coast mentions no fewer 

than six journals that were known to exist in 1884. The expedition was 
composed of the Santiago and the Sonora. On July 31, 1775, off the 

Washington coast the two vessels separated. The Sonora, under Mourelle 

and Quadra, reached a bay to the northward of Sitka. A translation of 

Mourelle’s journal of her voyage appeared in 1781 in Daines Barrington’s 

Miscellanies. The utter absence of Canadian interest in Spanish dis- 

covery on the north-west coast is eloquently shown by the failure to 

translate and publish any account of that voyage. California has now 
done what Canada should have done long ago: issued this complete 
record of the occurrences on the Santiago. 

Fray Sierra describes the murder of the Sonora’s men near Destruc- 
tion Island, but he adds little to the information given by Mourelle. 
The Santiago sailed to about 50° north latitude; by that time scurvy 
had become rampant and there were only three men in each watch 
fit for duty. On August 11 the effort to continue northward was aban- 
doned. The first mention of the long-sought Columbia River occurs 
on the homeward passage to San Blas. The entry of August 17, 1775, 
states that in the afternoon the Spaniards on the Santiago saw in 46° 11’ 
north latitude a great bay. The enclosing capes they named San Roque 
and Frondoso. ‘‘On arriving opposite the bay we perceived that it 
extended inland for a considerable distance eastward, and formed the 
conclusion that it must be some great river, the mouth or entrance 
being a league and a half or two leagues in width.” 

The scholarly introduction sketches, succinctly and accurately, as 
the background of the expedition, the faltering steps of Spain in her 
advance northward from Mexico. Mr. Wagner gives two reasons for 
her action: to ascertain the existence of de Fonte’s strait and to prevent 
the further advance, southward, of the Russian settlements. In the 
opinion of this reviewer the latter was the dominating reason. It is 
not believed that Spain carried on exploration so far northward for the 
mere sake of geographical knowledge. Mr. Wagner’s notes are most 
valuable, not only for their identification but also for their illuminating 
and supplementary extracts from the journal of Campa, the other 
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Franciscan friar. Both introduction and notes are remarkably free from 
errors. 

Included in the publication are Quadra’s chart of the voyage of the 
Sonora and a sketch of Trinidad Bay on the Californian coast, where 
the vessels remained for ten days and where the Spaniards erected a 
cross and took possession. The publication will be of great service 
to everyone who desires to follow in detail the Spanish work of dis- 
covery on the north-west coast of America. 

F. W. Howay 


Totem Poles of the Gitksan, Upper Skeena River, British Columbia. By 
Marius BARBEAu. (National Museum of Canada, bulletin no. 61, 
anthropological series, no. 12.) Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1929. 
Pp. 275; 33 plates. 

ALTHOUGH the totem-poles of coastal British Columbia are probably the 

best known, and certainly the most spectacular, products of Indian 

craftsmanship, they have never before been the central theme of a de- 
tailed scientific work. Mr. Barbeau, one of the most experienced Canadian 
anthropologists, has been investigating Tsimsyan ethnology for a number 
of years on behalf of the National Museum at Ottawa, this volume 
representing the first fruits of his labours. Although theoretically 
limited to a study of the poles of the Gitksan, a branch of the Tsimsyan 
on the Skeena River, the author has gone beyond his immediate field, 
and, especially in the earlier part of the volume and in the appendices, 
has indicated the probable origin and much of the development of this 

Canadian art. Contrary to popular belief, totem-poles are not ancient; 

none could withstand climatic conditions for a century. Even the 

practice of erecting them is itself relatively modern. Early explorers 

describe rudely sculptured house-posts, painted house-fronts, and a 

wealth of small carved wooden utensils; this was the basis from which 

the totem-pole rapidly developed under the favourable influence of 

European tools and of increasing wealth due to the fur-trade. Thus in 

a hundred years a specialized native industry grew, flourished, and 

died, leaving only a few examples in museums, and a slightly larger 

number in northern British Columbia, repaired and protected by the 
white man to stimulate tourist traffic—verily a strange ending to the 
memorial of an Indian noble. 

The brief period during which totem-poles were made, and the 
limitation of their use to a restricted area, makes it possible to study 
the subject analytically without the complications of wide diffusion 
and of unknown antiquity which so often confront the anthropologist. 
The author explains their significance clearly: each was a memorial to 
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a dead chief which served also to mark his successor’s assumption of the 
deceased’s position, and of his right to share in the mythical or semi- 
historical traditions of his family. Each design depicts a being, usually 
a semi-human bird or animal, with which an ancestor came into con- 
tact; a totem-pole thus publicly displays the lineage of its owner in the 
manner of heraldry. But, apart from their significance, totem-poles are 
worthy of study as examples of art, and it is from this aspect that Mr. 
Barbeau’s work is especially important. One hundred and nine poles 
are described in detail and illustrated by photographs or sketches by 
Mr. Langdon Kihn; and in almost every case there is given the signifi- 
cance of the motifs, an outline of the myths from which they are derived, 
the reason for the erection of the pole, and the name of the carver. Art, 
social organization, and mythology are as interwoven in this volume as 
they are in the lives of the Gitksan. The white man unwittingly stimu- 
lated the carving of totem-poles, it was the onrush of his culture that 
swept away the art while it was still in its infancy; now, when its meaning 
remains only in the minds of a few of the older people, a white man 
has transcribed their memorials on paper, a more lasting medium than 


the native cedar. 
T. F. McILWRAITH 


A Spanish Voyage to Vancouver and the North-West Coast of America. 
Translated from the Spanish with an introduction by CEcIL JANE. 
London: The Argonaut Press. 1930. Pp. xiv, 142. 

HIDDEN under this somewhat misleading title is a valuable work: a 

translation, as the sub-heading shows, of the Spanish book commonly 

cited as Relacion del Viage hecho por las goletas Sutil y Mexicana, pub- 
lished in Madrid in 1802, by order of the king. The Spanish Relacion 
is prefaced by an introduction, prepared by Navarrete, dealing in detail 
with the work of the Spaniards in the exploration of the Pacific coast. In 
the original this introduction occupies 168 pages and the voyage itself, 
181 pages. The main object of the lengthy introduction was to answer 
the criticisms of Fleurieu in his Voyage de Marchand, published in Paris 
in 1799. To that end a comprehensive and condensed statement of the 
different voyages and their results was set forth therein. In this trans- 
lation the introduction has been reduced to six pages. Such treatment 
is not only subversive of its very object, but is also a great loss to the 
student of the history of the Pacific coast because of the omission of its 
information regarding the voyages of Perez (1774), Heceta and Quadra 

(1775), Arteaga and Quadra (1779), Martinez and Haro (1788), Martinez 

(1789), Elisa (1790), and Galiano and Valdes (1791). The wisdom of 

this editorial decision is open to grave question, especially as there 

exists no English account of any except the first two explorations. 
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The translation of the account of the voyage of the Sutil and Mexi- 
cana (1792) is most satisfactorily done. Everyone interested in the 
history of the Pacific coast will welcome its appearance as the first 
description in English of this expedition: the original edition is extremely 
rare. These were the two Spanish vessels that co-operated with Van- 
couver in the exploration of the channels between Vancouver Island and 
the mainland of the continent. The translator has, however, failed to 
include even the least note or other explanation of the names used in 
the book. Many of these have, long since, fallen into entire desuetude; 
and for an intelligent understanding the reader will require some vade 
mecum, such as Meany’s Discovery of Puget Sound. 

Of the seventeen maps and views that accompany the original 
volume only seven have been reproduced. The omission of notes and 
illustrations and the condensation of the introduction to the merest 
skeleton are grievous defects in a work that has so much to recommend 
it and which is reproduced in the very best style of the printer’s art. 

F. W. Howay 


Settlements and Churches in Nova Scotia, 1749-1776. By IAn F. Mac- 
KINNON. Montreal: The Walker Press, Limited. 1930. Pp. x, 111. 
Tuts is the study of a very important, but often neglected, field of Nova 
Scotian history—the period from the founding of Halifax to the outbreak 
of the American Revolutionary War. The author has divided his work 
into two parts. In the first, he analyses the growth of the various settle- 
ments. He describes the founding of Halifax, the coming of the Germans, 
the great and steady influx from New England, especially into the 
western part of the province, and, towards the end of the period, the 
arrival of the Yorkshiremen in Cumberland and of the Scots in Pictou 
and the eastern part of the province. What is most striking is the general 
tendency of Nova Scotia to become a colony of New England. 

The author then turns to an account of the churches which the 
colonists brought with them to the new land. In the beginning there 
were only three of these, all of them in a sense “state’’ churches—the 
Congregational church of the New Englanders, the Church of England, 
and the Presbyterian church. Mr. Mackinnon studies the effects on 
these churches of the American Revolution and of the growth in the 
province of the Methodist, Baptist, and ‘‘ New Light” movements. The 
American Revolution destroyed the Congregational church, and the new 
evangelical sects won over nearly half the inhabitants of the back 
districts. 

Some criticisms of the book may be made. The style is unnecessarily 
bald; the material made possible a more dramatic treatment. The map 
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is hard to use, and the index is inadequate for a study which carries so 
much of its data in footnotes. Footnotes and bibliography leave doubt 
at times as to the provenance of Mr. Mackinnon’s manuscript (and, 
sometimes his printed) sources. In its fundamental character and in 
the patience with which the scattered and obscure sources have been 
sifted, the book is, however, to be highly commended. It is a careful 
and scholarly study, and a real contribution to the early history of 
Nova Scotia. 


G. E. WILSON 


British Policy and Canada, 1774-1791: A Study in 18th Century Trade 
Policy. By GERALD S. GRAHAM. London, New York and Toronto: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1930. Pp. xii, 161. 

Tuts is the fourth volume of the Imperial Studies edited by Professor 

A. P. Newton under the auspices of the Royal Empire Society. Despite 

the limiting date of its title, the book begins where it should, with a 

discussion of the reasons for the retention of Canada in 1763. In his 

introduction, the author brushes aside Beer’s theory that the industrial 
revolution was already at work to bring about a revolution in colonial 
policy, and he makes out a good case for his independent position. 

Canada, he says, was not preferred to Guadeloupe because it might bring 

greater gain in the distant future than the little West Indian island 

promised in the near future. Guadeloupe was returned because its 
produce threatened to ruin the precious sugar market of the powerful 

West Indian planters. Though Shelburne delivered a great speech, 

which Mr. Graham has now discovered, urging the potential value of 

Canada as a market for British wares, he was merely being himself, 

ahead of his time. In short, ‘1763 marked no alteration in the methods 

and principles which governed the workings of the old colonial system,” 
and Canada, ‘“‘except as a strategic base for the development of sea- 
power through the fisheries’, was of little account in this system. The 
next chapter, called the first, is entitled ‘‘The political situation in 

England, 1763-83.". It shows that while Britain contained many 

sympathizers with the American cause, they were by no means in 

favour of abandoning the old colonial system. Indeed, only a “tiny 
minority’? condemned it as useless. The Empire might be torn asunder 
but the old faith in an imperial trade monopoly was as unshaken as ever. 

The second chapter on the Quebec Act is the one bad part of a 
good book. In leaving the straight and narrow path of commercial 
policy and wandering off into the legal jungle of the constitutional 
problem, the author has blundered into various pitfalls. The royal 
proclamation became the ‘“‘basis of administration, in the province of 
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Quebec”’ on August 10, 1764, and not, as carelessly stated, in October, 
1763. The additional instructions mentioned at the foot of page 20 
were never sent, despite the authority quoted, and the ‘‘ordinance of 
1767” (p. 21) was never passed. The citation is Maseres’s draft! The 
attorney-general was not “‘finally left to frame the joint report himself’ 
(p. 22). His was the first attempt. Mr. Graham is very partial to 
Maseres, but a careful collation of Carleton’s despatches, Maseres’s 
letters and the now identified document in the Lower Canada Jurist! 
reveals that Carleton took his views on the laws from Maseres and was, 
therefore, very naturally surprised and annoyed when that official 
reversed his position. The author also repeats the old charges against 
the Quebec Act instead of laying the blame where it belongs—on Carleton 
who twisted the constitutional settlement out of shape by secreting his 
instructions. The Act was not intended to bring ‘‘the trade of the 
Lower St. Lawrence under the ancient French laws long since obsolete 
in France itself” (p. 28). This was a wholly unexpected result of the 
governor's disobedience and the discovery that Colbert’s codification 
of merchant law had never been introduced into New France. Another 
misleading conception in this discussion is that liberty entered Canada 
with British arms. Its spirit had long been blowing through the society 
on the shores of the St. Lawrence. Less serious is the reference to 
“Sir Guy” Carleton during his first ten years in Canada. He was not 
knighted until the summer of 1776. 

In the third chapter, on the period of the war, the author seems to 
blame the seigneurs and the government for the backward state of 
agriculture prior to the conquest instead of pointing to the real cause— 
conditions. Why should the habitant cultivate more than the accessible 
end of his long farm? What could he have done with the surplus? 
Mr. Graham also errs in seeing only the letter of the law in the change 
to the system of granting in freehold in 1764 and in making 1775 the 
date for the return to the old system. The number of rural grants in 
freehold was so negligible that the new system was a palpable failure 
and the home government, therefore, naturally reverted to the old 
method in 1771. The astonishing increase in the productivity of Cana- 
dian agriculture from the conquest to the revolution is brought out, 
but how this was due to the coming of peace and the opening of new 
markets might have been developed. The apparent shortage during 
the war is mentioned but no new light is shed upon the causes for the 
sudden disappearance of what was a considerable surplus. This is a 
question which still awaits fuller investigation. Oddly enough the 


1See the article by Morley Scott in THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, December, 
1929. 
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author has not noticed that more flour was imported into the colony 
than would have been necessary had not inferior Canadian milling 
produced an article that would not keep very well. 

Here the criticism must stop. The fourth chapter is a good develop- 
ment of the work of Bemis, Stevens, and Brown on the settlement of 
1783, and from this point the discussion branches out into a considera- 
tion of ‘‘the development of a new Canadian policy within the bounds 
of the Navigation System.”’ Behind this development, which is treated 
in the succeeding and last four chapters, were three main purposes. 
One was the substitution of Canada for New England and the middle 
states as a source of supply for the West Indies. The second was the 
regulation of trade to strengthen Britain’s sea-power by developing 
seamen in the commercial marine, and by drawing from Canada the 
naval stores which had been derived from the Baltic. Incidentally, the 
Armed Neutrality of the North of 1780, which threatened to paralyse 
British sea-power, is only vaguely referred to without being specifically 
mentioned. The third purpose was to realize the hope which had 
inspired Shelburne in his negotiation of peace with the United States— 
that Canada might become a “‘vestibule’’ through which British manu- 
facturers might operate to control a vast commercial empire in the 
heart of America. To include the last properly, the author should 
perhaps have taken 1794 instead of 1791 as his closing date. All three 
objects were destined to be futile, but Mr. Graham has done a good 
work in exploring them. Though he may be accused of nodding on 
pages 127 and 128, where he confuses an ordinance with an act, his last 
four chapters are a real contribution to Canadian history. He may also 
be complimented for having produced a book which is written in a 
style that is above the ordinary. The bibliography is full and well 
organized, and the index, except for an error arising from the above 
confusion of act and ordinance, seems to have been carefully prepared. 

A. L. Burt 


Cheadle’s Journal of Trip across Canada, 1862-1863. With introduction 
and notes by A. G. DouGuty and Gustave LancToét. (The 
Canada Series, edited by F. P. Grove.) Ottawa: Graphic Pub- 
lishers. 1931. Pp. 311. 

In the years 1862 and 1863 two young men, Viscount Milton, heir to 

the earldom of Fitzwilliam, and Cheadle, a young doctor, undertook a 

journey across western Canada. The journey, in itself alone, was of 

but slight importance from an historical point of view, but it derived 
fame from the excellence of a book The North West Passage by land, in 
which the journey is recounted, ostensibly by joint authorship, but 
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probably from the pen of Cheadle alone. That book is a classic of its 
kind, both in literary style and elegance of narrative. It has gone 
through many editions and thousands of copies have been sold. 

The journal now published is of an entirely different nature. In 
total number of words somewhat smaller than the book, it consists of 
the notes entered, day by day, as the journey proceeded. Southesk, 
who undertook a somewhat similar journey three years earlier, has well 
pointed out the defects of such journals for publication—‘“‘ formless and 
uneven, a mere assemblage of rough disjointed sentences, with frequent 
references to matters of a private nature.’”’ The present journal rather 
emphasises the truth of Southesk’s opinion, especially when the relative 
standing of the two travellers is considered. The editors’ introduction 
represents Cheadle as a pioneer tourist, travelling ‘simply for pleasure, 
for the sheer enjoyment of new lands’ and so forth, and Milton is 
practically ignored. Really, without Milton there would have been 
no journey, for it was undertaken to recruit his very bad health, and 
Cheadle, a doctor and a powerful young man, went to take care of 
Milton. This is not referred to by the editors, yet its consideration is 
essential for an understanding of the journal. 

The introduction and notes are superficial; part of the former savours 
of a publisher’s announcement. No reference has been made to several 
celebrated problems which have arisen, such as that of the headless 
Indian, the naming of Mt. Robson, or the subsequent career of the 
famous Mr. O’B. whose character has been so incomparably delineated 
in Milton and Cheadle’s book. The editors of this journal might well 
have corrected Cheadle’s mistake in the spelling of the name. Mr. O’B. 
and his family spelled it O’Beirne, the proper Irish form, not O’Byrne. 

The illustrations and maps are reduced reproductions, of no great 
success, taken from The North West Passage. An index of some kind 
would have been an advantage. It is strange that the editors make no 
reference to the discussion of this journal by the late James White in the 
Canadian Alpine journal, 1924. 


J. N. WALLACE 


Responsible Government in Nova Scotia: A Study of the Constitutional 
Beginnings of the British Commonwealth. By W. Ross LivINGsTON. 
(University of Iowa Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. LX, no. 1.) 
lowa City: University of lowa. 1930. Pp. 280. 

IN many ways this is a very remarkable book. Mr. Livingston, of the 

department of history in the University of Iowa, has claimed for the 

province of Nova Scotia a pre-eminence, which no “ Bluenose’’ would 
ever have dared to assert—the most distinctive political achievement 
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in the British Empire overseas, ‘“‘a method of government under the 
Crown more freely democratic than that sought and established by 
the patriots of 1776 under republican institutions’ (p. 49). Nova 
Scotia, he writes, ‘‘led the way” with results of vast importance not 
only for ‘‘children of British blood but millions of others as well of 
every race.” 

As a Nova Scotian the present reviewer would be the last to dis- 
parage the priority of his native province in this signal achievement.' 
In temper and in moderation the traditions of Nova Scotia were in 
many respects exemplary. Mr. Livingston’s research in the sources is 
a tribute, even though marked in places by uncritical enthusiasm, 
not only to this theme but to the exuberant genius of Joseph Howe. 

For scholars familiar with the Canadian field, however, there are 
many qualifications to be made. The conventional tradition that the 
movement for responsible government ‘‘was started’’ at Howe’s libel 
case (p. 49) ignores not only the lucid doctrine of the Baldwins, father 
and son, for more than a decade in Upper Canada, but the insight of 
Charles Fairbanks in Nova Scotia itself as early as 1830. The con- 
viction that responsible government would “perpetuate the connection 
with the mother country”, says Mr. Livingston, was familiar ‘‘ perhaps 
also to Robert Baldwin’’: Baldwin’s memorandum to Glenelg in 1836, 
enclosed in a still more urgent appeal to Durham himself in 1838, and, 
indeed, every detail of Baldwin’s redoubtable doctrine on that issue 
from start to finish, would surely warrant the omission of that ‘‘per- 
haps.”’ In truth, the militant period of the contest from Durham’s 
Report to the first responsible government in Nova Scotia in 1848 was 
too closely concerted a movement on both sides of the Atlantic to be 
traceable convincingly in any one province. 

The chief defects of this study, however, lie in another field where 
recent American scholarship has taught us to expect the last word in 
accuracy and technique. The solecisms or errors in text, footnotes, 
bibliography, and index are so numerous that it would be invidious to 
attempt to collect them. Mr. Livingston has not been able to resist 
‘the murmuring pines and the hemlocks’’, and ‘Basil, the son of the 
blacksmith” (p. 23). Howe’s newspaper was not the Nova Scotian 
(p. 43 et passim) but The Novascotian; and John Young's Letters of 
Agricola were published not in the Novascotian but in the Acadian 


‘See “‘The correspondence between Joseph Howe and Charles Buller, 1845-1848” 
(CANADIAN HistorIcaAL Review, December, 1925); Empire and Commonwealth (Claren- 
don Press, 1929), chapters 2 and 4; Cambridge history of the British Empire, vol. 6, chapters 
10 and 14. 
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Recorder (p. 44). Stewart, in 1837, was not a member ‘‘of the Tory 
party” but the recognized leader, up to that time, of the Reformers. 
The libel case was presided over not by ‘‘Chief Justice Thomas C. Hali- 
burton, author of . . . The Clockmaker (Sam Slick)” (p. 49), but by 
Chief Justice Brenton Halliburton whose charge to the jury is given in 
full in Howe’s Speeches and public letters. Between their names, the 
author of Sam Slick used to say, there was ‘‘an ‘I’ of a difference’.”’ 
The refinements of political tactics are frequently lost in paraphrases of 
despatches and debates. This is particularly true with regard to Howe’s 
resolution of no confidence in February, 1840, to Campbell’s recall, to 
Sydenham’s visit to Nova Scotia, and to the changing phases of Falk- 
land’s policy. Professor Kennedy’s initials appear as ‘J. W. P.” on 
page 59, ‘J. W. P., writings of” in the index (p. 277), and immediately 
under it ‘Kennedy, W. P. M., book by” on the same page. The view 
that the Russell-Sydenham system was the “ideal of Lord Durham” 
was not shared by Hincks nor by Charles Buller, and both were in a 
position to know. The brief appendices, seven in number, are valuable 
but the bibliography is extremely fragmentary and uneven. Among 
ten citations of ‘‘ Published sources” we find the ‘‘ Northcliff [sic] collec- 
tion”’ for the “later eighteenth century” but no mention of the documents 
edited by Shortt and Doughty. Among the “ Books” we find ‘Green, 
John Richard, History of the English people’ but no mention of the 
twenty-three volumes of Canada and its provinces, Chittick’s Haliburton, 
or half-a-dozen more recent pieces of research. The only newspapers 
listed under ‘‘Contemporary publications” are the Quebec Gazette and 
the ‘‘London Times, the organ of the Liberal Whig party in England” 
(p. 270), while among ‘Periodicals’ there are but five items, one of 
which is by the author himself. 

The index is perhaps the most defective part of the book. We find 
‘““Tupper, Sir Charles’ but ‘‘ Metcalfe, Charles’, ‘‘Gosford, Mr.’”’ (for 
Lord Gosford), ‘‘Harvey, John’’, ‘‘Head, M.” (for Sir Francis Head), 
‘Peel, Robert’, ‘‘ Russell, John’’ (for Lord John Russell), and ‘‘Turgot, 
Mr.” Twelve references to Sydenham appear under that name and 
seventeen under “Thomson.” There are sixteen references under 
“Queen”, one under ‘‘ Victoria’, and three under ‘‘ Her Majesty.” 

But even these criticisms may appear invidious for a book which 
every Canadian scholar ought to welcome. Its value is curiously 
paradoxical. Its main theme ought to teach Canadians themselves a 
great deal. In a field where we have come to look for scrupulous 
accuracy and technique, it falls far below the best standards of American 
scholarship. 

CHESTER MARTIN 
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The Ukrainian Canadians: A Study in Assimilation. By CHar es H. 
YounG. Edited by HELEN R. Y. Remo. Toronto: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. 1931. Pp. xiv, 327. ($2.50.) 

Miss Reid suggests in the foreword to this book that a positive change 
of mind and attitude on the part of ‘‘old’’ Canadians towards the new 
Canadians, is both due and necessary. To that end this racial study 
is directed. The author spent the summer of 1929 in an extended tour 
of the Prairie Provinces, and in Manitoba and Alberta has had the 
benefit of a four-page questionnaire filled in by teachers in Ukrainian 
districts, mostly in Manitoba. He has also relied on the unpublished 
survey made by Mr. J. S. Woodsworth in 1917. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the unrecorded changes in Ukrainian districts, 
especially during the past five years, invalidate much that is written 
on immigrant communities in western Canada. This book wisely dis- 
criminates between the rural and urban conditions as affecting Uk- 
rainians. Mr. Young has much to say in praise of their economic 
achievement and his account of their social life is instructive. Chapter 
two contains a moving account of the struggle of the Ukrainians for 
freedom in Europe. The frustration of their ambitions lends a poig- 
nancy to the subsequent narrative of their “trek’’ to Canada and their 
pioneer hardships and tasks in the expansion of the west. 

To-day “‘many Ukrainians’, said a banker in the Vegreville district, 
supporting his statement with the books, ‘“‘have bank deposits of $25,000 
and $30,000. Quite a few have $50,000 deposits.’"’ The author feels, 
however, that their observance of law and order and their assimilation 
of Canadian standards is not so commendable as their economic success, 
but he concludes: ‘‘ Immigrant groups must, to a very great extent, work 
out their own salvation. And this, we may rest assured, the Ukrainian 
will do. | No one can have intercourse with these more recent pioneers 
of our country, still more—know by personal experience their heroic 
efforts to meet the exacting tests of homesteading in the bush country 
of the North-West without acquiring a feeling of confidence in their 
ability to measure up ultimately to the finest ideals of Canadian citizen- 
ship.”” After reading the author’s references to high birth rate, social 
disorganization, deleterious effects of the influx of immigrants, and the 
alleged ‘“‘acquired propensity for lying and falsehood’’ which he states 
has a political rather than an ethical significance, one would like to hear 
argument from another point of view. May ~«t, “~ ample, the 
higher fertility of rural folk be in some way, a reflection of their deeper 
satisfaction with life? Is the incidence of crime and insanity any index 
of non-assimilability, say, in the case of the Irish? Has intermarriage 
any relation to the assimilation process? If so, what of the barriers 
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between our French-Canadian and Anglo-Saxon stocks through religion, 
custom, and segregation, and on the other hand has anything been 
gained by the intermarriage of our Indian, French, and Anglo-Saxon 
stocks? A recent writer on racial mixture contends that the mulattoes, 
composing at present less than twenty per cent. of the negro population, 
have produced more than eighty per cent. of the superior men of the 
race. Yet is the inter-mixture a desirable process? 

It can be argued that race and culture are independent facts and 
processes; but to concentrate attention on racial characteristics, while 
ignoring characteristics which are common to various groups, may well 
lead to much misconception of the process involved in what has been 
loosely termed assimilation. Enough has been said, however, to indicate 
that this book provokes thought on fundamental, if unanswered, queries, 
and it has the merit of leaving one a little uneasy as to the future and 
somewhat chagrined by the ignorance of the past. 

ROBERT ENGLAND 


History of the Niagara Peninsula and the Welland Canal. By A. E. 
Coomss. Toronto: Historical Publishers Association. 1930. Pp. 
428. 

IN this work only 184 pages are devoted to history while ‘Men of the 
Niagara Peninsula” occupies almost a half more. Over three hundred 
notables are included. Since this feature is purely commercial, the 
division court clerk gets the same space as the county judge, and the 
gentleman who a few months ago staked his fortunes in an automobile 
repair shop covers as much area as another with a manor and six thousand 
acres. To have found in the peninsula three hundred men with exactly 
equal claims upon fame is not surprising since their financial contribu- 
tions to the casket are probably equal also. The enquirer of the future, 
however, will have difficulty in placing a just value upon the careers 
here recorded. 

The history of the Niagara Peninsula is a great reservoir that Mr. 
Coombs, in the limited space given him, was required to empty with a 
pail. Even little corners of the area have a considerable bibliography. 
The present work is sketchy though it is conscientious and scholarly and, 
within its limits, competent. In the period prior to the present century 
no new ficlds have been explored. Instead levies have been made on 
well-known Jiks-'"This is not true, however, of the interesting 
sketches of the cities, towns, and villages of the area, the story of the 
canal, of the development of electricity on the Niagara River, and the 
chapter on local effort in the Great War. One of the best chapters 
deals with ‘Four historic homes”, and the book concludes with a series 
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of twenty-two historical notes of a miscellaneous nature. Mr. Coombs 
gives a bibliography but his work has no index. 

While there are many pictures all are of the present day. The book, 
outside its historical section, abounds with errors: the very frontispiece 
has a wrong title; old St. Marks appears as “Historical Church at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake”’; a park that cost the city of Welland thousands 
of dollars is handed free to the town of Port Colborne; a private citizen 
finds himself in the pictured group of Welland aldermen; another 
alderman has his name spelled wrongly. 

The book is well printed on a buff calendared stock, and is hand- 
somely hound in imitation leather, embellished with blue and gold, and 
embossed. The end “papers’’ are flowered, sand-coloured silk. 

Louis BLAKE DurF 


Fifiy Years in Western Canada: Being the Abridged Memoirs of Rev. A. G. 

Morice, O.M JI. By D.L.S. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. 

Pp. 267. 
TuIs is not a companion volume to Miss Katherine Hughes’s delightful 
life of Father Lacombe. Those who were so attracted by Mr. Thomas 
’Hagan’s little booklet on Father Morice that they asked for a fuller 
biography have received a stone instead of bread. This volume should 
also give pain to its subject. Such a great Christian missionary as Father 
Morice must wince to see his famous labours among the natives set off 
by an uncalled for reference to Protestant missionaries giving Indians 
‘“‘a mere varnish of civilization”’ and leaving them “at heart pure pagans.” 
This is about the least fault of a most irritating book which, by the way, 
is improperly termed ‘‘the abridged memoirs.’”’ The author explains 
the use of the word “abridged” by saying that he could have written a 
lot more. It is well that he did not for he has already written too much. 
He has done no good to himself nor to Father Morice nor to the Oblates 
by his painful effort to prove that his subject has been persecuted by 
members of his own order. D.L.S. deals in such mean charges and 
dark allusions that he defeats his own purpose. The average intelligent 
reader may be apt to suspect from what is written that Father Morice 
is a difficult person to live with and that he has suffered in consequence. 
But there is one thing which the bad judgment of the biographer cannot 
do. His collection of cheap eulogies cannot detract from the high 
reputation which Father Morice has won as a writer and a scholar. The 
editor of the press is open to criticism for letting a book which lays so 


much stress upon the exploration of northern British Columbia appear 
without a single map. 


A. L. Burt 
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The Power and Secret of the Jesuits. By RENE FULGP-MILLER. New 
York: The Viking Press. 1930. Pp. xviii, 523. ($5.00.) 
FEw passages in the history of the Society of Jesus are of greater or more 
enduring interest than those which relate the story of their missionary 
labours in North and South America. To students of Canadian history 
in particular, the story of the Jesuit fathers, of their exploration and 
their work among the Hurons and Iroquois, is of more than passing 
interest. It has often been told, and there may be little that is new to 
add to it, but it loses nothing in the re-telling by Mr. Fiilép-Miller. In 
the brief space which can be allowed to it in his survey of the work of 
the society from its inception to the present time, nothing more than an 
outline of the work of the Jesuits in Canada can be attempted, but it is 
an outline which gives to the general reader a not inadequate idea of 
the work of these men, of the hardships they endured, the tasks with 
which they were confronted, and the manner in which they overcame 
their ever present difficulties. Perhaps the most important and interest- 
ing aspect of their work here recounted is the manner in which they 
protected the natives from the unscrupulous French traders, who, like 
their Puritan contemporaries to the south, rapidly discovered the value 
of strong drink in dealing with the Indians. It was a difficult under- 
taking, with the governor generally supporting the traders, but through 
the Jesuit confessor of Louis XIV, the Jesuit fathers eventually suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the opposition, and in the end their work seems 
to have been successful. 
D. J. MAcDouUGALL 


Historic Forts and Trading Posts of the French Régime and of the English 
Fur Trading Companies. Compiled by ERNEST Vooruis. Ottawa: 
Natural Resources Intelligence Service, Department of the Interior. 
1930. Pp. 188 (mimeograph) ; maps. 

Tuts is an attempt to publish a complete list of six hundred and fourteen 

forts and posts in Canada, with information as to their location, date of 

construction, and general history, together with maps on which each 
post is shown. The forts are arranged alphabetically, beginning with 

Abitibi and ending with Fort Yukon. The volume includes short 

introductory chapters on the French forts and trading posts, the fur- 

traders after the cession of Canada and before the formation of the 

North West Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company, a useful but 

far from complete bibliography, and a list of maps. When one con- 

siders the inadequacy of our knowledge about the North West Com- 
pany, the inaccessibility of the records of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and the lack of work on the archzological side in spite of the contri- 
butions of Mr. J. N. Wallace, Judge F. W. Howay, Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, 
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and Mr. A. S. Morton, the difficulties of compiling this list will be 
appreciated. Nor can it claim to be complete or accurate, even so far 
as available information is concerned. But, in spite of these defects, 
an important beginning has been made in the compilation of material 
on the forts and posts of Canada, and those interested in the subject 
will find a vast amount of easily accessible information, even if it is 
necessary to use it with caution. 


H. A. INNIS 


The ITunting of the Buffalo. By E. DouGLas Brancn. New York and 
London: D. Appleton and Company. 1929. Pp. vii, 240. 
IN this book is gathered the history of the “buffalo,” z.e., the American 
bison, since the time when the species was first seen by Europeans, a 
period of more than four centuries. The theme is the restriction of the 
range and the reduction of the numbers of the species before the ad- 
vancing tide of European occupation, and “emphasis is given that 
loud, lusty frontier of the eighteen-seventies and eighteen-eighties”’ 
(author’s preface), when the tide was flowing most rapidly. The bison 
had by that time been almost exterminated in British territory. There 
is a brief but clear account of the earlier conflict between the North 
West Company, the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the Selkirk settle- 
ment over the bison range, and the resulting ‘‘Pemmican War.” (One 
wonders why Lord Selkirk is deprived of his title and is called ‘‘ Douglas” 
through most of this narrative.) The use of the bison by the Indians 
and the changes in that use after their acquisition of horses, the value 
of Lison meat as a staple article of diet for fur-traders and railway 
labourers, the later slaughter for skins and for sport, the near extinction 
of the species, the trade in buffalo-bones, and the restoration of the 
species in semi-captivity—these topics all find their place in the book, 
in which only a few omissions are noticed. The style is vivid, with full 
use of the picturesque incident with which the subject abounds; the 
illustrations, many after Catlin, are interesting; and the index is useful. 
R. OWEN MERRIMAN 


The Coming of the War: 1914. By BERNADOTTE SCHMITT. Two volumes. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1930. Pp. viii, 539; 515. 
PROFESSOR Schmitt has produced a searching analysis of the origins of 
the war that no student of the subject can afford to neglect. Besides 
the material used by previous scholars, he has been able to draw upon 
the new Austrian collection of documents, two recent discussions of 
the Sarajevo murders, and information gained by conversations with 
Poincaré, Berchtold, Artmanov, and others. Two chapters of his book 
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are devoted to a study of the European scene on the eve of the crisis 
before the author turns to his detailed study of the events of 1914. The 
chapter on the Sarajevo murders replaces all previous descriptions, 
although the author frankly admits the persistent survival of unex- 
plained episodes. Mr. Schmitt differs sharply with Mr. Fay and ‘“‘re- 
visionist”’ writers in his interpretation of Austrian and German policy. 
Though Berchtold is less severely handled than might be expected, 
Bethmann-Hollweg receives unexpectedly harsh censure. Sazonov is 
dismissed with the criticism that his ‘‘slipperiness . . . appears to have 
been on a level with that of his confréres in Berlin and Vienna”’ and the 
significance of the Russian mobilization is minimized. Poincaré and 
Paléologue are leniently treated. Sir Edward Grey is praised as ‘‘one 
man who had a vision of a new world order.’” Asa scholar, Mr. Schmitt 
would be the last to term his book the definitive survey, and already 
Mr. Temperley has been able to correct and supplement his sketch of 
British policy during the last fateful days. 

The two volumes are well printed and indexed, but the publishers 
have unfortunately used symbols in place of figures for the footnotes, 
which make them needlessly difficult for those who wish to consult 
them regularly. 

F. H. SowarpD 


The Memoirs of Marshal Foch. Translated by Col. T. BENTLEY Morr. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Co. 1931. Pp. Ixiii, 
517; illustrations and maps. ($5.00.) 

THESE memoirs, published earlier than was intended, apparently because 

of controversy over the strategy of the allies, are interesting but in some 

ways disappointing. They cover the first and last parts of the war, the 
two parts being connected by a preface written by some of the marshal’s 
military associates. The preface, however, suffers from being uncritical. 

The most valuable part of the book is that leading up to, and including, 

the period when Foch was (in varying degrees) in supreme command, 

and tells the story from day to day as he saw it. It is pleasant to find 
that there is little attempt to prove that everyone else was wrong, as 
has been so regrettably common. 

As supreme commander of the allied forces, Foch might have been 
expected to say something of the Canadian troops under him, but he 
does not refer to them except as part of the British armies. The illus- 
trations are good, but the index is not topical and the maps are a little 
hard to read, having apparently been reduced in size. 

G. DET. GLAZEBROOK 
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Good Neighbourhood and Other Addresses in the United States. By the 
Hon. VINCENT MAssEy. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. 1930. Pp. xiii, 362. ($2.50.) 

TWENTY-FOUR addresses, which Mr. Massey delivered to audiences in 

the United States during his term of office as Canada’s first minister to 

Washington, are included in this book. Few diplomats have made them- 

selves so personally popular with all the more influential elements of 

American society, and this happy development was very largely due to 

the felicity of his speeches as guest of a wide variety of organizations, 

commercial, academic, and social. The reader of these pages will be 
impressed with Mr. Massey’s adaptability to his audiences. He was 
invariably at pains to speak on topics of deep interest to his listeners, 
without descending to ‘‘hokum”’ or surrendering the dignity of a scholar. 

‘*Good neighbourhood”’ is the title (based on a quaint phrase from the 

Jay Treaty of 1794) of an address before the Pilgrims of New York, on 

Canada’s relations with the United States. There are also several other 

speeches of an allied character. Now this is a theme on which speakers 

are apt to wax ponderous, not to say tedious; but Mr. Massey proved 
his ability to say a great deal of vital importance in a few paragraphs. 

His clarity and ease in exposition are at all times refreshing. He also 

had at his command appropriate anecdotes of a more stimulating 

character than most post-prandial humour. He was at his best in dis- 
cussing the problems of academic life, and was both pointed and felicitous 
in treating diversified subjects like modern industry, angling, the arts, 
and the newspapers. Regarded as a whole his speeches were well worth 


lacing between book covers. 
P 8 HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


Economics of Empire Trade. By DouGLAs H. Smitu. London: George 

Routledge and Sons. 1930. Pp. viii, 160. ($1.50.) 
Tuis is another of the numerous books that have recently appeared in 
England in which an attempt is made to show how Great Britain can 
increase her trade with other parts of the Empire without losing her 
present export trade to foreign countries. After a survey of trade 
statistics of various parts of the Empire, the author concludes that 
some form of Empire rationalization or Empire free trade seems desir- 
able, ‘provided it will maintain and, if possible, improve the standard 
of life of every Britisher.”” Failing closer economic union, the disin- 
tegration of the Empire is regarded as probable. The author considers 
that Empire free trade must be achieved by slow evolution, through the 
co-operation of all classes and parties, along lines to be discovered by 
research and popularized by education. 


HuBERT R. Kemp 
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Nos anciens historiographes et autres études d'histoire canadienne. Par 
L’Abbé Scott. Lévis: La Cie de Publication de Lévis. 1930. 
Pp. ix, 347. 
THis new volume from the pen of the Abbé Scott consists of seven 
studies, of which the first five are concerned with the historiography of 
French Canada. These are on: the selection and criticism of historical 
materials; the early writers of Canadian history from Cartier to Sixte 
le Tac; Hennepin; the Jesuits; and Bertrand de la Tour and his Life of 
Bishop Laval. The last two are on Laval and the church of New France, 
and the cult of the Virgin Mary in New France, respectively. Several 
of these essays were presented before the Royal Society of Canada, 
the remainder being called forth by similar occasions. The abbé 
remarks on his temper “‘ peu voyageuse”” which caused him to substitute 
some of these studies for attendance in person. Yet he has voyaged 
the more widely in his reading, and the resultant papers are well worth 
collecting in one volume. 

In view of the unique quality of the sources for the early history of 
New France, there has been, on the whole, too little critical discussion 
of them, too great a disposition to accept them without question. The 
Abbé Scott would not pretend to have said in these studies the last 
word on the writers of whom he discourses with so intimate a know- 
ledge. His discussions of the writings of Champlain and Lescarbot, 
for example, are quite brief: his studies are selective rather than ex- 
haustive. Yet, however brief they may be, his appreciations, like those 
of a critic to whom he refers (p. 184), “‘ne manquent ni le sel ni le poivre.”’ 
He has, indeed, been a little over-liberal with the latter ingredient in his 
remarks upon Hennepin and Le Clercq. Despite Hennepin’s exaggera- 
tions and Le Clercq’s embitterment, one cannot but feel a certain 
sympathy with the Récollet fathers who, after long exclusion, returned 
to New France to find others carrying on the work they had helped to 
found. The author is indeed right in his insistence (p. 22), on the necessity 
of broadmindedness in the writing of Canadian history. 


R. FLENLEY 


Elora. By Joun R. Connon. Printed by the Elora Express and the 
Fergus News-Record. 1930. Pp. 207. ($3.75. 
Joun R. Connon, author of this book, died just as it was coming from 
the press. Through most of a life-time he had industriously collected 
family records and the reminiscenses of pioneers so that the work now 
published is a veritable domesday book of Elora, Ontario, and its vicinity. 
One may find here many features illustrative of the province at large, 
the early mingling of American and British immigration, abuses arising 
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from the holding of lands by speculators and friends of the adminis- 
tration, flaws in registration of land titles, and even instances of dis- 
possession. The story of pioneer social and religious development is 
presented in this particular local setting and there is rich material for 
a novelist in the vivid pen-pictures of pioneers, ‘Squire’ Barron, for 
example, once a candidate for parliament and later a magistrate: 


Regularly every day after dinner, he would come around and take a chair beside 
the large stove at the back of the grocery store; a place where many old friends 
were welcome. First, the Toronto Globe would take up his attention. He 
would carefully read the leading editorial, now and then adding some pungent 
and personal remarks about John A. after which he would fill his pipe and 
soothe his ruffled feelings with smoke. On a stormy winter afternoon other old 
friends would soon come in, . . . The stove would be filled with wood and the 


storm outdoors forgotten. 

In the period of unrest around 1837 we find that there were divisions 
of opinion in this small area as in the larger provincial arena. The settlers 
in one community near Elora ‘‘decided not to go to Toronto or any- 
where else, as they were so equally divided in their political opinions 
that they might as well fight it out at home.” Space does not permit 
mention of many other little glimpses of this kind into the reaction of 
an Ontario rural community to the larger movements outside. But 
the student of the wider movements cannot afford to overlook these 
local histories both as sources of evidence and as a check on too dogmatic 
utterance. The book here reviewed is well printed and bound, contains 
a number of interesting illustrations, and has an index, chiefly of family 
names. 


FRED LANDON 


History of Agricultural Education in Ontario. By A. J. MADILL. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1930. Pp. 264. ($2.00.) 

Tuis is a chronicle, carefully documented, of the development of instruc- 
tion in agriculture in the schools of Ontario. The sources of information 
are mainly printed and accessible. In addition to agricultural instruction 
in the public schools, attention is also devoted to the purely agricultural 
colleges. The study is on the whole well done, although one might 
object to the apportionment of space. The more recent developments 
in agricultural instruction are treated, relative to their importance, more 
briefly than the beginnings. The social and economic historian will find 
this book of interest. There is a bibliography and an index. 


A. BRADY 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a later and more extended review.) 


I, THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 
Amery, L.S. Empire and prosperity. (Criterion miscellany, no. 23.) London: Faber 
and Faber. 1930. Pp. 78. (ls.) 
The case for Empire trade, imperial preference, and protective tariffs, com- 
prehensively stated. 
BEAUCHESNE, ARTHUR. Les constitutions des dominions (Revue de l'Université 
d’Ottawa, avril-juin, 1931, pp. 162-176). 
An outline of the constitutions of the dominions of the British Commonwealth. 
DARLING, J. F. The ‘‘Rex’’; A new moncy to unify the Empire. london: P. S. King 
and Son, Ltd. 1930. Pp. 47. (2s.) 
A scheme for a monetary unit common to all parts of the Empire. 
Dawson, WILLIAM HArBuTT. The future of Empire and the world price of peace. London: 
Williams and Norgate Ltd. 1930. Pp. 285, (12/6.) 
To be reviewed later. 
FerGuson, Hon. G. Howarp. The most important thing in the world. London: The 
Royal Empire Society. 1930, Pp. 12. (3d.) 
An address on the unity of the British Empire. 
Gaus, Jonn MeRRIMAN. Great Britain: A study of civic loyalty. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1929. Pp. xxi, 329. ($3.00.) 
Contains a chapter on the growth of the imperial idea and the present attitude 
of the British citizen toward the Empire. 
GEROTHWOHL, Maurice A. Britische Reichskonferenz (Europ. R., Nov., 1930, pp. 
793-801), 
A discussion of the Imperial Conference. 
GUILLOTEL, F. La situation économique du Dominion a l’automne de 1930 (France- 
Canada, décembre, 1930, pp. 389-393). 
An economic survey of the Dominion. 
HARLEY, J. H. Building a greater Empire (Fortnightly review, March, 1931, pp. 347- 
359). 
An examination of the evolution of the British Empire into the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 
HAusER, Henri. La structure de l’Empire britannique. Réflexions d'un continental 
(Monde nouveau, novembre, 1930, pp. 584-590). 
A contemplation of the Empire from a continental point of view. 
HAUSHOFER, Kart. Der Gestaltwandel des britischen ‘Empire’ (Deutsche rundschau, 
November, 1930, pp. 97-104). 
An examination of the melting pot of British imperialism. 
Havetock, E. A. As it strikes an Englishman (Canadian forum, December, 1930, 
pp. 87-88). 
Mr. Bennett’s proposals at the Imperial Conference examined from an English 
point of view. 
Icnotus. Le destin de l’Empire britannique (Revue de Paris, 15 décembre, 1930, 
pp. 894-903) 
Reflections on the results of the Imperial Conference. 
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IRVINE, Hon. SiR WILLIAM. The crown and the dominions (English review, December, 
1930, pp. 695-708. 

A discussion of the place of the crown in the Empire. 

KemPeE, RicHarD. Das britische Weltreich als vilkerrechtliche Organisation Augsburg: 
Druck von Heinrich Heber. 1929. Pp. 98. 

A dissertation on the Empire as an international organization. 

LEACOCK, STEPHEN. Economic prosperity in the British Empire. Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada. 1930. Pp. vii, 246. ($2.00.) 

Mr. Leacock analyses the resources and economic possibilities of the Empire; 
but the force of his conclusions is considerably weakened by the note of exaggeration 
which runs through the book. 

LYAUTEY, PIERRE. Retour de la Conférence Impériale britannique (Revue des vivants, 
novembre, 1930, pp. 546-558). 
Remarks on Mr. Bennett’s fiscal proposals at the Imperial Conference 
Morris, Lestie. Canada and the Imperial Conference (Labour monthly, December, 
1930, pp. 739-744). 

Reflections on Canada’s contribution to the Conference. 

Percy, Eustace. Gentlemen—the British Empire! (Atlantic monthly, December, 1930, 
pp. 703-713). 

An introduction to the Empire. 

Rep, L. J. Founding a British Empire bank (Bankers’ magazine, October, 1930.) 

An idea for a British Empire bank. 

RoGers, NorMaAn McL. The Imperial Conference and provincial rights (Queen's 
quarterly, winter, 1931, pp. 182-190). 

A discussion of the Imperial Conference, the British North America Act, 
and provincial rights. 

SHaw, RoGer. Britain's undominated dominions (Review of reviews, October, 1930.) 

A discussion of a phase of Empire. 

STONEHAVEN, Rt. Hon. Lorp. The dominions and the need for Empire co-operation 
(United Empire, March, 1931, pp. 120-125). 

An address by the late governor-general of Australia. 

ToMMASINI, FRANCESCO. La VI. Conferenza Imperiale Britannica (Nuova antologia, 
December 1, 1930, pp. 348-363). 

Remarks on the Imperial Conference. 

Wesster, C. K. La politique étrangere du Commonwealth des Nations britanniques 
(L’esprit international, janvier, 1931, pp. 77-98). 

An attempt to discover whether it is possible to speak of a foreign policy 
common to the entire Commonwealth. 

WeeER, M. C. TER. Het Britsche Rijk als economische eenheid (Haagsch Maandblad, 
November, 1930, pp. 455-464). 
A discussion of the economic aspects of the Empire. 
WEINGARTZ, BALTHASAR. Auf dem Weg zum britischen Imperium (Sozialistische 
Monatshefte, September, 1930). 
An article dealing with the British Empire. 
II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 
BicGAR, H. P. A collection of documents relating to Jacques Cartier and the Sieur de 
Roberval. (Publications of the Public Archives of Canada, no. 14.) Ottawa: 
Public Archives of Canada. 1930. Pp. xxxvii, 577. 
To be reviewed later. 
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3URON, EpMonD (ed.). Ymago Mundi de Pierre D’Ailly. Three volumes. 
Paris: Maisonneuve Fréres, éditeurs, 3, rue du Sabot, 1930. Pp. 828. (375 fr.) 

To be reviewed later. 

CHATTERTON, E. KEBLE. English seamen and the colonization of America. london: 
Arrowsmith. 1930. Pp. 326. (12/6.) 

An account, confined largely to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, of 
English expansion in America. Special emphasis is given to seamanship and the 
problems of navigation as they affected maritime exploration and the establish- 
ment of colonies. There are incidental references to Canada. 

FOLWELL, WILLIAM Watts. A history of Minnesota. Volume IV. Saint Paul: The 
Minnesota Historical Society. 1930. Pp. xiii, 575. 

This is the final volume of the set, the first of which was reviewed in the 
CANADIAN HistorIcaL Review, 1922, p.73. The fourth volume has little bearing 
directly on Canada, but it includes the consolidated index which has a number of 
useful references to such topics as the fur-trade and the international boundary. 

Fray Benito de la Sierra’s account of the Hezeta expedition to the northwest coast in 
1775. San Francisco: Quarterly of the California Historical Society, September, 
1930. Pp. 44. 

An important addition to the early literature of the Pacific northwest coast 
in the form of a pamphlet reprinted from the Quarterly of the California Historical 
Society. 

GanonG, W. F. Crucial maps in the early cartography and place-nomenclature of the 
Atlantic coast of Canada, II (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, section 
II, series III, May, 1930, pp. 135-187). 
The second part of an illuminating study of early maps. 
Howay, F. W. Crowfoot: the great chief of the Blackfeet (Canadian Historical Associa- 
tion, report, May, 1930, pp. 107-111). 
The life and work of an Indian statesman of the nineteenth century. 
LANcTOT, GusTAvE. L’itinéraire de Cartier @ Hochelaga (Mémoires de la Société Royale 
du Canada, section I, troisi¢me série, tome xxiv, section 1, pp. 115-141). 

A careful investigation of Cartier’s routes. 

LA RONCIERE, CHARLES DE. Jacques Cartier et la découverte de la Nouvelle-France. 
(Les grandes figures coloniales, 2.) Paris: Librairie Plon. 1931. Pp. 244. 

To be reviewed later. 

LAWRENCE, A. W. and YounG, JEAN (eds.). Narratives of the discovery of America. 
New York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. 1931. Pp. ix, 300. ($3.00.) 

To be reviewed later. 

LEMIEUX, RopDOLPHE. Le quatriéme centenaire de la découverte du Canada (Canadian 
Historical Association, report, May, 1930, pp. 5-9). 

References to Cartier’s discovery of Canada. 

Lower, A. R. M. The origins of democracy in Canada (Canadian Historical Association, 
report, May, 1930, pp. 65-70). 

Factors in the origin of Canadian democracy. 

MAURAULT, OLIvieR. Marges d'histoire. Montréal: Libraire d’Action canadienne- 
francaise. 1930. Pp. 223. 

To be reviewed later. 

Mott, Cot. T. BENTLEY (trans.) The memoirs of Marshal Foch. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1931. Pp. Ixiii, 515. ($5:00.) 
Reviewed on page 213. 
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Perry, M. EuGentr. The bearer, emblem (unofficial) of Canada (Empire review, March, 
1951, pp. 220-223). 

The contribution of the beaver towards the opening up of the vast Canadian 
territory is stressed by the writer. 

PHELPS, CHRISTINA. The Anglo-American peace movement in the mid-nineteenth century. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. 230. ($3.50.) 

This study deals with the organized work for international peace which was 
carried on by societies and individuals in England and America between the years 
1835 and 1854. It is of interest and value to students of international and British- 
American relations. 

Roy, ANTOINE. A travers ‘‘Nova Francia’ 
1931, pp. 239-246.) 

An alphabetical index to what has appeared in Nova Francia. 

Sipe, C. HALE. A supplement to the first edition of ‘The Indian wars of Pennsylvania.” 
Harrisburg, Pa.: The Telegraph Press. 1931. Pp. 115. 

A supplement which presents, in concise form, facts in the Indian history of 
Pennsylvania not appearing in the first edition of The Indian wars of Pennsylvania. 
This supplement will be included in the second edition of this work. 

Some historic and prehistoric sites of Canada by the National Parks Service, Depart ment 
of the Interior (Canadian Historical Association, report, May, 1930, pp. 113-118). 

A summary of the historic sites marked in the past year. 

SoMERVELL, D. C. The British Empire. London: Christophers. 1930. Pp. xv, 345. 
(12/6.) 

For the reader who wishes a bird’s eye sketch of the Empire and its develop- 
ment this book may be highly recommended. It is on the whole accurate, is 
interestingly written, does not permit the main ideas to be submerged in details, 
and brings the story down to the present time. Canada and Newfoundland are 
given a chapter. The bibliography would not be specially useful even to the 
general reader. 

Taytor, E. G. R. Tudor geography, 1485-1583. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd. 
1930. Pp. ix, 290. (15s.) 

Except for some references to the search for the north-east and north-west 
passages, there is little here with a direct bearing on Canadian history; but the 
‘intellectual background” of sixteenth-century exploration is described. There is 
a chapter, rather technical, on practical surveying and navigation, a very extensive 
bibliography, and an appendix of documents. 


(Bulletin des recherches historiques, avril, 


TrEusCHER, GOTTFRIED Hans. Der Werdegang Canadas zum Dominion von 1867. 

Bad Essen: Druck von Franz Schliiter. 1929. Pp. 126. 
A dissertation dealing with Canada. 

Tu@rpvarson, Mattruias. The Vinland voyages. Translated by THoRSTINA JACKSON 
WALTERS with an introduction by VitHjALMUR STEFANSSON. (American Geo- 
graphical Society, research series no. 18.) New York: American Geographical 
Society. 1930. Pp. xv, 76. 

To be reviewed later. 

THorRINGTON, J. Monror. The cariboo journal of John Macoun (Geographical Society 
of Philadelphia, bulletin, vol. xxxiii, no. 3, pp. 199-209.) 

The journal of John Macoun (1831-1920), naturalist and explorer. 

ToyNnBEE, ARNOLD J. Survey of international affairs, 1929. Oxford University Press. 
1930. Pp. xii, 545. ($6.25.) 

The survey for 1929 is divided into five parts: world affairs, western Europe, 
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tropical Africa, the Far East and the Pacific, and relations between sovereign 
national states and the papacy. There are few direct references to Canada, but 
much that is of interest to Canada. The companion volume of documents, noted 
below, is similarly divided into a general section, and sections on Europe, America, 
Asia, China, and Africa. It is hardly necessary to point out that these volumes 
taken together are essential for the study of international relations of the present 
time. 

(G. DET. GLAZEBROOK) 
WARNER, KENNETH O. Australian federalism at the crossroads (Pacific affairs, February, 
1931, pp. 120-141). 
A constitutional study of interest to students of the Canadian constitution 
Watson, ROBERT. JHudson’s Bay Company pioneers: Chief Factor Robert Campbell 
(Beaver, March, 1931, pp. 175-176). 
A brief biography of an employee of the Hudson’s Bay Company who did 
valuable exploratory work in the Yukon. 
WHEELER-BENNETT, JOHN W. (ed.). Documents on international affairs, 1929. Oxford 
University Press. 1930. Pp. xiii, 349. ($4.75. 
This volume accompanies the Survey by Mr. Toynbee, noted above. 
(2) New France 
AUDET, FRANCIS J. Etienne Le Moyne d’Adoncourt (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
avril, 1931, pp. 211-215). 
Further information about Le Moyne d’Adoncourt. 
B., Tu., Quelques ‘‘dossiers personnels” (suite) (Nova Francia, juillet-aofit, 1930, pp. 
236-247). 
Some papers of Charles-Philippe d’Ailleboust and Charles d’Ailleboust de 
Musseaux. 
BARKER, EUGENE C. ET MEYER, Erwin F. (eds.).. Un document inédit sur la Louisiane 
(Bulletin de l'Institut Francais de Washington, décembre, 1930). 
A document bearing the date 1718, relating to an ambitious and optimistic 
plan for colonizing Louisiana. 
CATHELINEAU, EMMANUEL DE. Comment mourut Vauquelin (Nova Francia, septembre- 
octobre, 1930, pp, 266-279). 
A discussion of the death of Vauquelin. 
Davies, BLopWEN. Mother Marie of the Incarnation. (Ryerson Canadian history 
readers edited by LoRNE PiERcE.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp. 31. 
(10 cents.) 
A picturesque little biography written primarily for children. 
Documents choisis sur Vauquelin (Nova Francia, septembre-octobre, 1930, pp. 280-302). 
Documents dated 1758, 1761, 1766, 1772. 
Entrevue entre le chevalier de Calliéres et les Iroquois (18 juillet 1700.) (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, février, 1931, pp. 85-88). 
A document printed from the archives of the province of Quebec. 
FauTeux, AiciIpius. D’Eraque, Darrac ou Darec (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
avril, 1931, pp. 216-217)? 
An attempt to uncover the identity of M. d’Eraque, whom Lesueur met in 
1701 in the Mississippi country. 
- —— L'espion de J. C. B. (Bulletin des recherches historiques, mars, 
1931, pp. 163-165). 
A discussion of the story of a Canadian spy in Montreal in 1760 recounted by 
M. Massicotte in the Bulletin for January, 1931. 
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FAUTEUX A&GIDIUs. Etienne Le Moyne d’ Adoncourt (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
mars, 1931, pp. 147-153.) 


Some new information about Lemoyne d’Adoncourt, the grandson of Charles 
Lemoyne, seigneur de Longueuil. 
———— Jacques Baudry de Lamarche (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
avril, 1931, pp. 203-204). 
An item concerning a native of Montreal of the early eighteenth century who , 
resided in Paris. 
—_———————_ Jean Vauquelin (Mémoires de la Société Royale du Canada, 
section 1, troisiéme série, tome xxiv, 1930, pp. 1-30.) 
A detailed account of the commander of the Aréthuse and the Atlante at 
Louisbourg and Quebec. 
Une grande manifestation franco-canadienne: Inauguration du monument a Jean Vauque- 
lin a Dieppe le 14 septembre 1930 (Nova Francia, septembre-octobre, 1930, pp. } 
257-265). 
The speeches of M. Jean Desy and the Duc de Lévis-Mirepoix. 
HALE, KATHERINE, Jeanne Mance. (Ryerson Canadian history readers edited by 
LORNE PIERCE.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp. 24. (10 cents.) 


The story of the first Canadian nurse and her work in the early days of 
Montreal. 


Jarvis, Jutta. The Company of New France. (Ryerson Canadian history readers f 
edited by LorNE Pierce.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp.24. (10 cents.) 
An interesting little monograph written primarily for school-children. 
Jean-Francois Gaultier (Bulletin des recherches historiques, mars, 1931, pp. 129-130.) 
A reprint of Histoire du sucre d'érable by Gaultier, a doctor who came to 
Quebec in 1742. 
LAPALICE, O. Jean-Noél Trottier (Bulletin des recherches historiques, avril, 1931. 
pp. 208-210). 
Information concerning an eighteenth-century native of Montreal. 3 
Marguilliers a N.-D.-de Montréal (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
février, 1931, pp. 72-73). 
A note on churchwardens. 
- Le moulin des seigneurs de Montréal (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
mars, 1931, pp. 159-162). 
Notes on the mill that stood between the citadel and the old fortifications 
of Montreal. 
Lettres de Mére Marie-Andrée Duplessis de Sainte-IIélene, supérieure des Hospitaliéres 
de l'Hétel-Dieu de Québec (suite) (Nova Francia, juillet-aofit, 1930, pp. 248-252; 
septembre-octobre, 1930, pp. 311-313). 
Letters dated 1740 and 1741. 
MassicoTTEe, E. Z. Le blasphéme dans le bon vieux temps (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, mars, 1931, pp. 169-173). 
A discussion of blasphemy in the old régime. ) 


Etienne Le Moyne d’Adoncourt (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
février, 1931, pp. 99-100). 


Remarks about the son of Charles Le Moyne, first baron of Longueuil. 
La famille du docteur J.-P. Rottot (Bulletin des recherches histor- 








iques, mars, 1931, pp. 144-146). 
A genealogical list. 
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MassicoTtTeE, E. Z. La famille du notaire Zephirin Mayrand (Bulletin des recherches 

historiques, février, 1931, pp. 89-91). 
Genealogical notes. 

———————_ Les tribunaux et les officiers de justice de Montréal sous le régime 
francais (Bulletin des recherches historiques, février, 1931, pp. 122-128; mars, 
1931, pp. 179-192; avril, 1931, pp. 252-256). 

Interesting notes on the personnel and workings of the judicial system of 
New France. 

MAXINE. Le petit page de Frontenac. Montréal: Librairie d’Action canadienne- 
francaise. 1930. Pp. 168. 

A story with New France for its background. 

O_ps, NATHANIEL §S, (trans.). Journal of Chevalier de Baugy. Being a reprint from 
volume IX of the publication fund series of the Rochester Historical Society. 

} 1931. Pp. 56. 

This journal is here published in English for the first time. It covers, in 
detail, the movements of Denonville’s expedition against the Senecas, and the 
subsequent building of the French fort at Niagara. 

REPPLIER, AGNES. Meére Marie of the Ursulines. A study in adventure. Garden City, 

New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1931. Pp. 314. ($2.50.) 

To be reviewed later. 
Roy, P.-G. Charles Berthelot (Bulletin des recherches historiques, février, 1931, pp. 
65-71). 
Notes on Charles Berthelot who came to New France in 1726. 

VaLLEE, ARTHUR. Cing lettres de Jean Francois Gaultier @ M. de Rhéaumur de l Académie 
des Sciences (Mémoires de la Société Royale du Canada, section 1, troisiéme série, 
tome XXIV, 1930, pp. 31-43). 

Letters dated 1750, 1753, and 1754 which throw light on the history of science 
in New France. 

. WEBSTER, J. CLARENCE. Charles des Champs de Boishébert: A Canadian soldier in 

: Acadia. Privately printed. 1931. Pp. 38. 

A thorough review of Boishébert’s career in Canada, with an appendix con- 
taining an extract from Boishébert’s journal on L’ Expulsion a la prise de Québec, 


and his Journal de ma campagne de Louisbourg, also an extract from a letter of 
the Abbé Maillard. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


ANDREWS, CLARENCE L. Biographical sketch of Captain William Moore (Washington 
historical quarterly, pp. 32-41). 

The conclusion of a biography of an outstanding figure of pioneering days 
on the Pacific coast. 

Aupbet, Francis J. Alexandre Menut, cuisinier et député (Canadian Historical Associa- 

) tion, report, May, 1930, pp. 89-95). 
The story of an interesting character of the years immediately following the 
conquest of Canada. 

CARTER, CLARENCE EpwWIN (comp. and ed.). The correspondence of General Thomas 
Gage with the secretaries of state, 1763-1775. Volume I. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1931. Pp. xii, 455. ($5.00.) 

To be reviewed later. 
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Cheadle’s journal of a trip across Canada, 1862-1863. With introduction and notes by 
A. G. DouGcuty and Gustave Lanctét. (The Canada series edited by F. P. 
GROVE.) Ottawa: Graphic Publishers Limited. 1931. Pp. 311. 

Reviewed on page 204. 

Le curé Hubert (Bulletin des recherches historiques, février, 1931, pp. 94-97). 

A note about M. Aug.-David Hubert, a curé of the late eighteenth century. 

Dosir, M. R. The papers of General the Rt. Hon. Sir George Murray (Society for army 
historical research, January, 1931, pp. 34-39). 

Notes on Sir George Murray taken from the Murray papers in the National 

Library of Scotland. The papers for 1815, when Murray was commander of the 

troops in Upper Canada, throw interesting light upon the conditions of settlement 
in the country. 

Ex.uiott, T. C. British values in Oregon, 1847 (Oregon historical quarterly, March, 
1931, pp. 27-45). 

An inventory of the properties of the Hudson's Bay Company situated south 
of the 49th parallel of latitude in 1846-47. 


FAUTEUX, AzcipIus, Bigault d'Aubreville (Bulletin des recherches historiques, avril, 
1931, pp. 222-223). 


A note on Louis-Nicolas-Emmanuel de Bigault d’Aubreville, who figured 
in the War of 1813-1814. 
From diary of Nicholas Garry (Beaver, March, 1931, pp. 168-169). 
Notes on the diary of the deputy-governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
from 1822 to 1835 who made a tour in the Northwest Territories in 1821. 
GRAHAM, GERALD S._ British policy and Canada, 1774-1701: A study in 18th century 
trade policy. London, New York and Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 1930. 
Pp. xii, 161. 
Reviewed on page 202. 
GRIFFIN, SELWYN P. The evolution of responsible government. 
history readers edited by LoRNE PIERCE.) 
Pp. 32. (10 cents.) 
A brief survey of governmental conditions in Upper and Lower Canada 
from the days of the Family Compact to 1849. 
HAMER, PHILip M. 


(Ryerson Canadian 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. 


The British in Canada and the southern Indians, 1790-1794 (East 
Tennessee Historical Society's publications, no. 2, 1930. pp. 107-134). 

Letters printed from the Canadian Archives in Ottawa which throw some 
light on the relations and negotiations between the British in Canada and the 
southern Indians during the years 1790-1794. 

Harvey, D. C. The Loyal Electors (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
section II, series II], May, 1930, pp. 101-110). 

A study of the influence and career of the first political society in British 
North America, which originated in Prince Edward Island in 1806. 

Howay, F, W. A list of trading vessels in maritime fur trade, 1785-1794 (Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, section II, series III, May, 1930, pp. 111-134). 
An interesting chronological list compiled from the files of contemporary news- 


papers, and from manuscript letters, logs, and records. 


KENNEDY, JOHN H. Thomas Dongan, governor of New York (1682-1688). Washington, 


D.C.: Catholic University of America. Pp. 131. 


A biography of Thomas Dongan, who, as governor of New York, defended 
the boundary rights of his province, and was especially notable by his successful 
use of the Iroquois as a barrier against the French. 
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Laut, AGNEs C. Cadillac, knight errant of the wilderness, founder of Detroit, governor 
of Louisiana from the Great Lakes to the gulf. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 1931. Pp. 298. (£3.75.) 

To be reviewed later. 

————— John Tanner: Captive boy wanderer of the border lands. (Ryerson 
Canadian history readers edited by LORNE PrERCE.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
1930. Pp. 32. (10 cents.) 





The tragedy of a white boy captured and enslaved by the Indians in the late 
eighteenth century. 
LEADER, HERMAN A. Douglas expeditions, 1840-41 
March, 1931, pp. 1-23). 
The diary of James Douglas, describing the Alaskan expedition of 1840. 
McArtuur, DuncAN. A Canadian experiment with an elective upper chamber (Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, section II, series III, May, 1930, pp. 
79-88). 


(Oregon historical quarterly, 


A survey of the history of the Legislative Council in Upper and Lower Canada 
and a discussion of an interesting experiment in government conducted immediately 
before Confederation. 

McIntyre, ANNIE E. John McIntyre (Thunder Bay Historical Society, papers of 
1926-27 and of 1927-28, pp. 76-79). 

Recollections of John McIntyre of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who came 
to Canada in 1841. 

Marquis, T.G. Battlefields of 1814. (Ryerson Canadian history readers edited by 
LoRNE PreRcE.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1930. Pp. 28. (10 cents.) 

The story of the fight at LaColle Mill, and of Fort Erie, Chippewa, and Lundy’s 

Lane. 

Un mémoire de Henry Meziére (Bulletin des recherches historiques, avril, 1931, pp. 
193-201). 

A memoir of the late eighteenth century addressed to republican France on 
Canada and the United States. 

Morin, Victor. Une société secréte de patriotes canadiens aux Etats-Unis (Mémoires 
de la Société Royale du Canada, section I, troisiéme série, tome XXIV, 1930, 
pp. 45-57). 

A record of the ‘‘ Société bienveillante des Réfugiés Canadiens de la Cité de 
Rochester.”’ 

Morton, A.S. The North West Company. (Ryerson Canadian history readers edited 
by Lorne Pierce.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp. 30. (10 cents.) 

A brief history of the North West Company. 

————— David Thompson. (Ryerson Canadian history readers edited by 
LorNE PIERCE.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1930. Pp. 32. (10 cents.) 

The career of David Thompson, fur-trader and explorer. 

Muir, Major R. C. 
1930, pp. 9-19). 

A résumé of the trial in 1864 in Canadian courts of a party of men from the 
southern states who used Canada as a base for raids on the state of Vermont. 

The last Canadian duel (Brant Historical Society, papers and 
records, 1930, pp. 24-27). 

Details of a duel in Lanark county in 1833. 

PATE, JAMES E. Richard Bland’s inquiry into the rights of the British colonies (William 
and Mary College quarterly, January, 1931, pp. 20-28). 


A cause célébre (Brant Historical Society, papers and records, 
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The contribution of Richard Bland to the controversy over the proper relation 
between the colonies and Great Britain. 
Quatre, M. M. The Ohio campaigns of 1782 (Mississippi valley historical review, 
March, 1931, pp. 515-529). 
A critical attempt to appraise the conduct of the British and American prota- 
gonists in Ohio in the ‘‘Bloody Year’’ of 1782. 
Roy, Antone. Les événements de 1837 dans la province de Québec: causes directes et 
indirectes (Bulletin des recherches historiques, février, 1931, pp. 75-83). 
M. Roy examines the causes of the crisis of 1837 under the headings, the 
grievances of the Canadians and the constitutional question. 
SmitH, WiLLIAM. Sir Francis Bond Head (Canadian Historical Association, report, 
May, 1930, pp. 25-38). 
A critical consideration of Sir Francis Bond Head and an account of the first 
battle in the campaign for responsible government. 
Sowarp, F. H. President Polk and the Canadian frontier (Canadian Historical Associa- 
tion, report, May, 1930, pp. 71-80). 

An attempt to describe the political background of the Oregon settlement. 
SuRVEYER, E. FABRE and WARREN, Dorotuy. Some letters of Mabane to Ricdesel 
(1781-1783) (Canadian Historical Association, report, May, 1930, pp. 81-82). 

Brief extracts from Judge Mabane’s letters to Riedesel which are now in the 
McCord National Museum. 
WaLLAcE, W. STEWART. John Strachan. (Ryerson Canadian history readers edited 
by Lorne Pierce.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp. 28. (10 cents.) 
A short sketch of the career of Bishop Strachan and his influence on the 
administration, education, and religion of Upper Canada. 
ch saiaibeaaneanai The United Empire Loyalists. (Ryerson Canadian history 
readers edited by LoRNE Pierce.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp. 28. 
(10 cents.) 
An excellent little book for children on the United Empire Loyalists and their 
times. 
Warren, Mrs. F. C. and SuRVEYER, Hon. MR. Justice E. FABRE. From surgeon's 
mate to chief justice Adam Mabane (1734-1792) (Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, section II, series III, May, 1930, pp. 189-210). : 
A biography of Adam Mabane, 1734-1792, legislative councillor of the province 
of Quebec. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


Birp, Witt R. And we goon. Toronto: The Hunter-Rose Co. 1930. Pp. 343. ($2.00.) 

A story of the Great War by a private in the Canadian Black Watch. The 

author has given much attention to the psychological effect that the war in the 

trenches had on its participants, and his book is a protest against the so-called 
“realistic’’ novels that have recently been written about the War. 

Boos, A. W. The financial arrangements between the provinces and the Dominion. (McGill 
University economic studies, no. 12, National problems of Canada.) 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1930. Pp. 99. 

To be reviewed later. 


Toronto: 


CONSTANTIN-WEYER, Maurice. A martyr’s folly. With a critical introduction by 
PELHAM EpGar. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1930. Pp. vii, 
308, ($2.00.) 
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A novel written around the figure of Louis Riel, containing an excellent 
picture of the Métis and of the wilds of the Canadian north west. As Professor 
Edgar points out in the preface, the author has accorded disproportionate space to 
the first rebellion at the expense of the second, and he swerves from actual fact in 
permitting Riel to escape into the United States after the Batoche episode. 
CorBett, P. E. Public opinion and Canada’s external affairs (Queen's quarterly, 
winter, 1931, pp. 1-12). 
An indication of the growth of public interest in Canada’s international 
relations. 
Gorpon, T. M. The Canadian sales tax. (McGill University economic studies, no. 11, 


National problems of Canada.) Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
1930. Pp. 62. 


To be reviewed later. 

Hamitton, C. F. The Canadian militia: Imperial organization (Canadian defence 
quarterly, January, 1931, pp. 240-247). 

Chapter XII of the history of the militia reaches the point when the question 
of imperial defence and Canada’s part in it comes to the fore. 

KENNEDY, W. P. M.and WELLS, D.C. The law of the taxing power in Canada. (Univer- 
sity of Toronto studies: Law) Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1931. 
Pp. xvi, 157. ($3.00.) 

To be reviewed later. 

MassicottTE, E.-Z. Lord Dufferin et le folklore canadien (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, mars, 1931, pp. 156-158). 

A letter from Lord Dufferin arranging for a chorus of French-Canadian singers. 

MITCHELL, JoHN. The kingdom of America: The Canadian creed. Brampton, Canada: 
The Banner and Times. 1930. Pp. 90 (25 cents.) 

An interesting booklet that ‘‘attempts to state with candor how Canadians 
feel at all times on certain subjects,’—certain subjects appearing to be Canadian 
nationalism, Canada’s status in the Empire, her domestic problems, and her rela- 
tions with the United States. 

MontTaGnes, JAMES. How Canada deals with its criminals (North American review, 
March, 1931, pp. 264-268). 

The conclusion is reached that the reasons why crime has not reached the 
height in Canada that it has in the United States, are (1) Canadian justice moves 
swiftly and with hard sentences; (2) politics plays no part in the selection of 
judges and attorneys. 

O'LEARY, M. Grattan. ITJow far have we gone socialist (Queen's quarterly, winter, 
1931, pp. 140-150)? 

An estimate of the advance of socialism and collectivism in Canada. 

SOWARD, FREDERIC H. Canada and the League of Nations. Ottawa: Published by 
the League of Nations Society in Canada. Pp. 52. 

To be reviewed later. 

Stacey, C. P. The second Red River expedition, 1871 (Canadian defence quarterly, 
January, 1931, pp. 199-208). 

An account of the second Red River expedition and of the march of 1871, 
which repeated Wolseley’s feat of the previous year. 

STEVENSON, J. A. The Canadian political scene (Queen's quarterly, winter, 1931, 
pp. 173-182). 

A bird's eye view of the recent political situation. 
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III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 

KINNEAR, A. MurieL, The Trappist monks at Tracadie, Nova Scotia (Canadian His- 
torical Association, report, May, 1930, pp. 97-105). 

The story of the Trappist Order in Nova Scotia since their landing in Halifax 
in 1815. 

MacKinnon, Murpocu. Carlyle’s ‘‘Imperious queen of hearts,"’ a Canadian (Queen’s 
quarterly, winter, 1931, pp. 52-62). 

A reference to Margaret Gordon, a native of Prince Edward Island. 

Srary, V. P. Mascarene of Annapolis Royal. (Ryerson Canadian history readers 
edited by LoRNE Pierce.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp. 28. (10 cents.) 

A biography of Paul Mascarene, acting governor of Nova Scotia from 1740 
to 1749. 

(2) The Province of Quebec 

BLANCHARD, RaouL. Etudes canadiennes. I. La presqu’ile de Gaspé (Rev. géogr. 
alpine, 1930, pp. 5-112). 

An article with maps and illustrations, 

BLEGEN, THEODORE C. An early Norwegian setilement in Canada (Canadian Historical 
Association, report, May, 1930, pp. 83-88). 

The story of the failure of the Norwegian colony in Gaspé, which was promoted 
by Christopher Closter. 

La cité. Compte rendu des cours et conférences. (Semaines sociales du Canada, 
IXe session, Chicoutimi, 1929.) Montréal: Secrétariat des semaines sociales du 
Canada. 1930. Pp. 320. 

La cité is a study of the effect of urban life upon a hitherto rural dwelling 
people, with special emphasis upon the rdle of the church, its duties and obligations 
in these new surroundings. The sociologist will find much to interest him here. 

(Joun CULLITON) 

Inventaire des registres de l’Etat Civil du district de Saint-Hyacinthe (Bulletin des re- 
cherches historiques, mars, 1931, pp. 166-168). 

An inventory of registers. 

Inventaire des registres de l’Etat Civil du district judiciaire de Gaspé, division de Bonaven- 
ture, conservés &@ New-Carlisle (Bulletir des recherches historiques, février, 1931, 
pp. 107-108). 

Another list of registers. 

Tiventaire des registres déposés au bureau du Protonotaire pour le district de Saint- Francois 
a Sherbrooke (Bulletin des recherches historiques, février, 1931, pp. 112-121). 

An inventory of registers. 

liste des registres de l'état civil du district judiciare d'Arthabaska (Arthabaska, Drummond 
et Megantic) (Bulletin des recherches historiques, avril, 1931, pp. 218-221). 

A list of registers. 

Le probléme économique considéré surtout au point de vue agricole. Compte rendu des 
cours et conférences. (Semaines Sociales du Canada. VIIle session. Saint-Hya- 
cinthe, 1928.) Montréal: Secrétariat des Semaines Sociales du Canada. 1929. 
Pp. 316. 

This publication deals with the economic and social problems confronting the 
farmers of Quebec. It treats these very adequately. Such problems as those of 
rural depopulation, agricultural credit, farm income, efc., are considered in detuil, 
and some worth-while information and suggestions given along these lines. 

(Joun CULLITON) 
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Roy, P.-G. Rapport de l'archiviste de la province de Québec pour 1929-1930. Québec: 
Rédempti Paradis. 1930. Pp. xvii, 538. 
To be reviewed later. 
Statistical year book of Quebec, 1930. Quebec: Printed by Rédempti Paradis. 1930. 
Pp. xxv, 460. 
To be reviewed later. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


3LacK, M. J. L. History of new Ontario (Thunder Bay Historical Society, papers of 
1926-27 and of 1927-28, pp. 112-121). 
A history of the section of new Ontario traversed by the Kaministiquia River. 

Connon, JOHN R. Elora. Printed by the Elora Express and the Fergus News-Record. 
Completed 1930. Pp. 207. ($3.75.) 

To be reviewed later. 

Coomss, A. E. History of the Niagara peninsula and the New Welland Canal. Toronto: 

Historical Publishers Association. 1930. Pp. 427. 
Reviewed on page 209. 

Coyne, JAMES H. Address at Fort William, Ont., Sept. 18, 1928, at the unveiling of 
the cairns in Heath Park in the city, and at the Kaministiquia portage (Thunder Bay 
Historical Society, papers of 1926-27 and of 1927-28, pp. 133-138). 

An indication of the importance of Thunder Bay in Canada’s development. 

DeLA Fosse, FRED. Reminiscences of a vagabond, 1883 and 1884 (Thunder Bay His- 
torical Society, papers of 1926-27 and of 1927-28). 

Memories of Port Arthur in the 1880's. 

Durr, Louis BLakeE (ed.) The Welland ship canal. St. Catharines: The Commercial 
Press, 1930. Pp. 126. ($1.00.) 

The history of the canal and a description of the ship canal to be opened this 
year. 

Fox, W. SHERwoop. The literature of Salmo Salar in Lake Ontario and tributary 
streams (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, section II, series III, May, 

1930, pp. 45-55). 
References to the existence of the Atlantic salmon in Lake Ontario. 

HENSHAW, F. R. To Ontario's sea coast by canoe (Canadian defence quarterly, January, 
1931, pp. 255-263). 

The record of a trip by canoe which was undertaken with the object of gaining 
first-hand information regarding a portion of northern Ontario. 

KinG, Joun. Canadian Pacific Railway construction in 1875 at Fort William (Thunder 
Bay Historical Society, papers of 1926-27 and of 1927-28, pp. 44-46). 

Data concerning the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

McCANnnEL, JAMES. Shipping on Lake Superior (Thunder Bay Historical Society, 
papers of 1926-27 and of 1927-28, pp. 11-20). 

An outline of the marine history of the Canadian side of Lake Superior. 

Muir, Major R. C. The acquisition and disposal of lands in Burford township (Brant 
Historical Society, papers and records, 1930, pp. 3-8). 

Notes on a phase of the early settlement of Ontario. 

O’LEarY, M. GrATTAN. Ottawa—more than a city (Canadian geographical journal, 
March, 1931, pp. 173-199). 

A profusely illustrated description of the Canadian capital. 

SHortt, GEorRGE. The Ottawa River (Canadian geographical journal, February, 1931, 
pp. 115-134). 
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A descriptive history of the Ottawa River and the country it waters, with 
delightful illustrations. 

Vickers, W. W. The lakehead cities of Thunder Bay (Fort William and Port Arthur) 
(Thunder Bay Historical Society, papers of 1926-27 and of 1927-28, pp. 95-105). 

The story of the settlement and commercial development of the north shore 
of Lake Superior. 

WICKSER, JOSEPHINE WILHELM and GREEN, MILDRED C. Romance map of the Niagara 
frontier. Buflalo: Published by Josephine Wilhelm Wickser. 1931. 

The above map is done in five colours and has pictorial and letter-press refer- 
ence to about 150 incidents in the story of the area, from both sides of the frontier. 

(L. B. Durr). 
(4) The Western Provinces 

ALEXANDER, Mary H. T. Fort Prince of Wales. (Ryerson Canadian history readers 
edited by Lorne Pierce.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp.32. (10cents). 

A short history of Fort Prince of Wales at the mouth of the Churchill River on 
Hudson Bay. 

AMERY, L. S. A month in the Canadian Rockies (Alpine journal, London, May, 1930, 
pp. 32-48). 

An illustrated article. 

CARTER, S. M. (ed.) Who's who in British Columbia, 1931. An illustrated record of 
British Columbia men and women of to-day. Victoria, B.C.: Victoria Printing 
and Publishing Company. 1930. Pp. 116. 

A dictionary of British Columbian biography with short sketches of the repre- 
sentative leaders in learning, politics, government, the professions, industry, 
science, the army, the navy, and social affairs of the province. 

JAMES, WiLL. Lone cowboy—My lifé story. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Pp. 431. ($2.75.) 

The career of a cowboy who worked all over the west, from Mexico to Canada. 

Kerr, JAMES. British Columbia place names (Canadian geographical journal, February, 
1931, pp. 1538-170). 

An extremely interesting article on the most representative place names of the 
British Columbian coast. 

Manitoba's diamond jubilee, 1870-1930. Published for the Provincial Diamond Jubilee 

Committee by the government of Manitoba. 1930. Pp. 64. 

An illustrated booklet published in honour of Manitoba’s diamond jubilee, 
containing a descriptive summary of the province's history, natural resources, and 
development by Mr. W. J. Healy, the provincial librarian. 

MURRAY, WALTER. Continental Europeans in western Canada (Queen's quarterly, 
winter, 1931, pp. 63-75). 

An article based on the competition held by the Colonization Department of 
the Canadian National Railways to determine the relative degree of progress being 
attained by communities of European immigrants who had settled in western 
Canada. 

OuiverR, Rev. Epmunp H. The institutionalizing of the prairies (Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, section II, series III, May, 1930, pp. 1-21). 

A sketch of the rise of political and local governmental institutions in the 
Prairie Provinces since 1870. 

PENDLETON, GEORGE. Hudson's Bay Company posts: No. I. Fort Edmonton (Beaver, 
March, 1931, pp. 179-182.) 


A history of the early fur-trading days of Edmonton. 
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STRUMIA, Massimo. Spicolature nelle Montagne Rocciose Canadesi. 1% ascens. dei 
montt: Scott, Ermatinger, Evans, Charlton, Sampson, Warren, Thumb e Florence 
(Riv. del club alpino italiano, Torino, sept.-oct., 1929, pp. 313-323). 

An article with several photographs. 

SUZANNET, JEAN DE Victoria et l’ile de Vancouver (France-Amérique, avril, 1930, 
pp. 105-107). 

A descriptive, illustrated article. 

WaGNER, H. Vom jungen Deutschtum in den Kanadischen Praerieprovinzen. (Sonder- 
auszug aus dem Archiv. fuer das gesamte Auslanddeutschtum, 1931.) Dresden: 
William Berger. 1931. Pp. 7. 

Deals with the German settlers in the west, and pleads for closer relations 
between ‘‘Reichsdeutsche” and those Germans whose homeland is not Germany 
but the Ukraine, Transylvania, and other parts of Europe where there are German 
minorities. 

(L. HAMILTON) 
| Woop, Gorpon L. The Pacific basin. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1930. Pp. 340. 
($4.50.) 

An economic geography, including chapters on ‘‘The North American side 
of the Pacific basin,’’ ‘‘Alaska and the north coast,’ ‘‘The Puget Sound-W illam- 
ette valley,’’ and ‘‘The Fraser-Columbia valley.” 

; YounG, CHARLES H. The Ukrainian Canadians: A study in assimilation. Edited by 

HELEN R. Y. Rew. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1931. Pp. xiv, 327. 
($2.50.) 
Reviewed on page 208. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


A1kin, J. ALEX. Economic power for Canada, Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. 1930. Pp. 265. ($2.00.) 

A collection of eleven essays in which the author discusses protectionism, 
imperial preference, a policy for the marketing of wheat, public finance, railway 
problems, and other current Canadian issues. The book is written in popular 
style, and (except in the case of protection) the author refrains from taking a 
decided stand on controversial questions. 

(HuBERT R. Kemp) 
BLACKBURN, GLEN A. Great Britain’s American Empire (Current history, April, 1931, 
pp. 28-32). 
An examination of British possessions in the Caribbean region and their 
commercial liaison with Canada. 
Canada, II: The balance of trade (Round table, March, 1931, pp. 423-431). 
An analysis of Canadian exports and imports in the past two years. 
Canada, I: Wheat (Round table, March, 1931, pp. 415-423). 
A gauge of the present situation of the wheat industry. 
Canadian trade index. Annual issue of 1931, comprising five parts. Toronto: Canadian 
, Manufacturers’ Association. 1931. Pp. 884. ($6.00.) 

An extremely useful annual index containing a dependable list of the articles 
made in Canada and the names of the manufacturers making them. A feature 
of the 1931 edition is the inclusion of a special export section provided by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce of the Dominion government. 

CarvALHO, H. N. Canada. London: Erlangers. 1931. Pp. 48. 
A monograph on Canadian industry. 
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CUNNINGHAM, Brysson. Canadian hydro-electric power development during 1929 
(Nature, London, May 31, 1930, pp. 824-826). 
A survey of hydro-electric power development. 
Curtis,C.A. Canada and the gold standard (Queen's quarterly, winter, 1931, pp. 104-120). 
A consideration of recent Canadian monetary developments in the light of the 
gold standard. 

Davies, BLopwen. Old Father Forest. (Ryerson Canadian history readers edited 

by Lorne Pierce.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1930. Pp. 27. (10 cents.) 
A booklet for children on the Canadian timber industry. 

Fay, C. R. Youth and power: The diversions of an economist. Toronto: Longmans, 

Green and Co. 1931. Pp. viii, 292. ($3.75.) 
To be reviewed later. 

ForsBin, Victor. L’avion postal au Canada (La Nature, Paris, ler mars, 1930, pp. 211- 
216). 

An article on the Canadian air-mail. 

HARRIS, THEODORE HERBERT. The economic aspects of the Crowsnest Pass rates agree- 
ment. (McGill University economic studies, no. 13, National problems of Canada.) 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1930. Pp. viii, 86. 

To be reviewed later. 

Hawkins, A. F. History of the Canadian Pacific Railway (Thunder Bay Historical 
Society, papers of 1926-27 and of 1927-28, pp. 106-111). 

An address on the history, expansion and growth of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

Hinp, E. Cora. A story of wheat (Canadian geographical journal, February, 1931, 
pp. 89-114). 

An illustrated account of the development of wheat-growing in western 
Canada and a brief history of its marketing and transportation. 

KENNEDY, Howarp AnGus. Our travel ways. (Ryerson Canadian history readers 

edited by Lorne PiERcE.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1930. Pp. 31. (10 cents.) 
A simple outline of the development of transportation in Canada. 

Kueun, H. D. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, ihre Finanzierung und Renta- 
bilitaet. Betrieb und Unternehmung. Volume X. Berlin: 1931. Pp. 127. 

A thesis for the Ph.D. dealing with the financial problems of the C.P.R. 
The most valuable part of the work is that based on Professor H. Innis’s exhaustive 
History of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

(L. HAMILTON). 

Landwirte im Overall. Bericht deutscher Landwirte aus amerikanischer Werkarbeit. 
Herausgegeben vom Deutschen Studentenwerke. Berlin: Verlag Walter de 
Gruyter and Co. 1930. Pp. 275. 

Includes a couple of chapters on Canadian farming and fruit growing, the 
material for which is drawn from experimental farm reports. 

(L. HAMILTON) 

LECOMPTE, JEAN. Mines canadiennes (Science moderne, mars, 1931, pp. 131-139.) 

An estimate of the mineral resources of northern Ontario and Quebec. 

Maury, CAMILLE. Le bois au Canada (Science moderne, mars, 1931, pp. 155-156). 

Data concerning Canada’s timber industry. 

MENDELS, M. M. The asbestos industry of Canada. (McGill University economic 
studies, no. 14, National problems of Canada.) Orillia: The Packet-Times Press. 
1930. Pp. 79, vi, (75 cents.) 

To be reviewed later. 
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RENAUD, PAUL-EMILE. Les origines économiques du Canada. Enault: Mamers. 1928. 
Pp. 488. 
Reviewed on page 194. 
Ripout, Rev. DenziL G. European sources of non-Anglo-Saxons in Canada (Canadian 
geographical journal, March, 1931, pp. 201-223). 
A careful consideration of the non-Anglo-Saxon sources of Canadian civilization. 
Spry, GRAHAM. A case for nationalized broadcasting (Queen's quarterly, winter, 1931, 
pp. 151-169). 
An investigation of the problem of how Canadian broadcasting shall be owned, 
operated, and controlled. 
TLAPAK, VLACLAV. Situace nasich semedelch v Kanade (Nase Zahranici, January, 1931, 
pp. 2-12). 
An article on the situation of the Czechoslovakian farmer in Canada. 
TucKER, GILBERT. The famine immigration to Canada, 1847 (American historical 
review, April, 1931, pp. 533-549). 
A paper, with statistical tables, dealing with the wholesale emigration from 
the British Isles to Canada in 1847. 
Wages and hours of labour in Canada, 1920-1930. (Department of Labour, report 
no. 14.) Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1931. Pp. 104. 
A detailed report of the trend of wages and hours of labour in all Canadian 
industries during the last ten years. 
Wuite, J. F. Wheat futures (Canadian forum, December, 1930, pp. 88-90). 
A statistical survey of the wheat situation. 
YEIGH, FRANK (comp.) 5000 facts about Canada. 1931 edition. Toronto: Canadian 
Facts Publishing Company. 1931. Pp. 80. (35 cents.) 
A new edition of this excellent little volume of statistics and general information. 


V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


CHARRON, F. Mgr Joseph-Romuald Léonard (Canada frangais, mars, 1931, pp. 434-450). 

The life and work of the third bishop of Rimouski. 

Documents relatifs @ Jean Paumart, prétre et au Pere Simon Lemoine (Nova Francia, 
septembre-octobre, 1930, pp. 303-310). 

Documents concerning two missionaries to Canada in the seventeenth century. 

Ducuaussois, PIERRE. Rose du Canada (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, avril-juin, 
1931, pp. 129-161.) 

A chapter on Mére Marie-Rose who founded the Congrégation des Soeurs 
des Saints Noms de Jésus et de Marie. 

FALCONER, SIR ROBERT. American influence on the higher education of Canada (Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, section II, series III], May, 1930, pp. 23-38). 

A study of the influence of American ideals and processes of education on 
Canadian universities. 

Harvey, D.C. Canadian historians and present tendencies in historical writing (Canadian 
Historical Association, report, May, 1930, pp. 17-24). 

A glance at some of the present tendencies in historical writing and an attempt 
to estimate how far Canadian historians have been and should be affected by these 
tendencies. 

Lemay, HuGouin. Les Récollets de la province de Saint-Denis et ceux de la province de 
Bretagne a l'Ile Royale, de 1713-1731 (Mémoires de la Société Royale du Canada, 
section 1, troisiéme série, tome XXIV, 1930, pp. 77-113). 

An account of the coming of the Récollet fathers to New France. 
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SAGE, WALTER N. The teaching of history in the elementary schools of Canada (Canadian 
Historical Association, report, May, 1930, pp. 55-63). 


A report on the teaching of history in Canadian elementary schools. 


VI. ART AND LITERATURE 


A bibliography of Canadian bibliographies compiled by the 1929 and 1930 classes in 
bibliography of the McGill University library school, under the direction of MARION 
V. Hiccins. Montreal: 1930. Pp. iv, 45. 
An excellent list of important and representative bibliographies. 
Cantiques et chansons sur la prise du Fort Chouaguen (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
avril, 1931, pp. 224-238). 
Songs of the last years of the French régime in Canada. 
CHARTIER, EMILE. Vie de l’esprit au Canada francais: Essai de synthése (Mémoires 
de la Société Royale du Canada, section 1, troisiéme série, tome XXIV, 1930, 
pp. 1-30). 
A study of the evolution of French-Canadian literature, thought, architecture, 
art, and music. 


CROMBIE, JEAN B. (comp.) A list of Canadian historical novels. (McGill University 
publications, series VII, no. 21.) 
1930. Pp. iv, 10. 

A selection of novels which describe events in Canadian history. 

Hammonp, M. O. Edward William Thomson (Queen's quarterly, winter, 1931, pp. 
123-139). 

An appraisal of a Canadian poet and story-writer. 

The history of Emily Montague by the author of Lady Julia Mandeville. With introduc- 
tion and notes by LAWRENCE J. BURPEE and an appendix by F. P. Grove. Ottawa: 
Graphic Publishers. 1931. Pp. 333. ($2.00.) 

A reprint of the first Canadian novel which was written between 1763 and 
1768 by Frances Brooke, the wife of the first clergyman of the Church of England 
in the city of Quebec after its capture from the French. The novel is valuable 
to-day because of the glimpses it gives of life in Quebec in the first years of British 
rule. There are many excellent descriptions of the scenery of the St. Lawrence. 

Leprus, ErRNeEsT. L’Hérodote de la Nouvelle France, Marc Lescarbot (Xaveriana, 
octobre, 1930, pp. 1-29). 

A résumé of the work of the historian of New France. 

MARION, SERAPHIN. En feuilletant nos écrivains: Etude de littérature canadienne. 
Montréal: Librairie d’Action Canadienne-Frangaise. 1931. Pp. 216. 

To be reviewed later. 

MassicoTtTE, E.-Z. Le premier écrivain né en Canada (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, avril, 1931, p. 202). 

A note on Sister Marie Morin de l’Hdétel-Dieu de Montréal, 1649-1730. 

Roy, ANTOINE. Les lettres, les sciences et les arts au Canada sous le régime francais. 
Paris: Jouve et Cie, éditeurs. 1930. Pp. xvi, 292. 

To be reviewed later. 


Montreal: McGill University Library School. 
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